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ADDRESS. 


Periodical Literature is a subject of deep interest 
to all who rightly estimate its importance as an element 
of civilization: the result of a careful examination 
into its history is a conviction, in our minds, that it 
owes its present “form and pressure” chiefly to ac- 
cident and circumstance. The fact is notorious, that 


for many years a literary Journal was little better than 
aliterary poor-box, the editor knowing no more of the 
contents of his next paper, than the reader—Novels, 
Histories, or ape good, bad, or indifferent, according 


to the of p made up his harvest; 
and if the week did not yield its due or anticipated 
ion, then a fourth fifth, or sixth notice, of the good, 

Ee or indifferent Novel, History, or ‘Travels, hereto- 
fore published, filled up the gulf of forty-eight columns. 
The editing a literary paper was mere paste and scissar 
work—the periodical itself being the humblest, as it was 
the easiest and the cheapest of factures. That 
such periodicals, even if conducted with sincerity of 
heart and singleness of purpose, were likely to exercise 
any great or permanent influence on English litera- 
ture, or add to the intellectual stature of the age, 
may be questioned ; and th it was from the 
first our anxious endeavour to build up the fortunes of 
the Athena@um on a more comprehensive basis. It 
has been the fashion of those who would neither under- 
take the labour nor hazard the cost of making the reader 
acquainted with the progressive developement of the 
universal mind, to persuade themselves that English- 
men were like the snail in the Hindi proverb, who, 
seeing nothing beyond its shell, believed it to be the 
finest palace in the world—we have ever thought and 
acted differently. The inter-communication that has 
taken place among nations since the Peace, has shaken 
the stronghold of prejudice, and put ignorance itself to 
shame; the literary world is as eager for an interchange 
of knowledge, as our traders for an interchange of manu- 
factures ; and it is our ambitious hope that ultimately 
the Atheneum will become the literary mart where all 
nations must offer tribute of their wisdom—therefore it 
has been, that in the late dearth of sound English li- 
terature, instead of‘ eking out its imperfections” by re- 
verting to works which had already gone the round of the 
arculating libraries, we availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to make the reader acquainted with what our con- 
tinental neighbours were thinking and doing. One cir- 
cumstance, however, has weighed against us ; there was, 
uofortunately, no point from which we could start—all 
wasunknown. The review of a foreign work, however 
comprehensive it might be, was but an isolated thing, 
and nota part of a whole ; the English public knew little 
relating to the authoror the work ; still less of the author 
or his work, in relation to the general literature of his 
country. We have long considered how best to obviate 
thisdifficulty ; and our plans are nowsufliciently matured 
tojustify us in announcingthem: we have made arrange- 
ments for giving, in extra sheets of the Atheneum, suc- 
sive series of papers, on the Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century—each series to be devoted to the literature 
of one nation, and to be written by a distinguished 
native of that country. The general outline of the plan, 
which has been transmitted te the several writers for 
their guidance, has been “ ‘The State of Literature at 
the Close of the Eighteenth Century—the Indications 
of coming Change to be marked—the LireRATURE oF 
tae NINETEENTH Century, witn ANECDOTES CRrI- 
TICAL AND BiloGRAPHICAL—the State of Literature 
at the Present Moment, with speculations on future 
change, as indicated by present appearances.” Hach 
series will appear consecutively ; the first, on German 
Literature, which will be continued every fortnight 
until complete ;—but, that these Papers may in no w ay 
trench on the space heretofore appropriated to other 
purposes, we repeat that, on such occasions, an ¢xtra 
haif-sheet will always be given. When German litera- 
ture shall be completed, then French, !talian, Spanish, 
and American, all in preparation, will follow in due 
course. To each series the name of the writer will 
be prefixed ; and it will then appear that no cost 
las been spared to secure the services of the most dis- 
Unguished men in Europe. It must, of course, be un- 
rstood, that the space devoted to each nation, will be 
proportioned to the intellectual character, and intellec- 
tual developement, of that nation in the present cen- 
tury. It is intended that each series shall be full and 
comprehensive —in proof, the articles on German Litera- 
ture will equal in extent ax octavo volume ; France will 
probably occupy but little less space ; Spain, Italy, Ame- 
nica, each perhaps equal to half a volume ; the Northern 
and Eastera Nations according to their relative im- 
portance. It must not be supposed that such a series 
Will be as interminable as an Encyclopedia—an extra 
half-sheet of the Atheneum is somewhat more capa- 
cous than the reader may at first imagine; four of 
can conveniently swallow up an ordinary, and 

















five or six an extraordinary, octavo volume. According | 
to agreement, the Papers on Germany will be delivered 
to us in November; the translation may therefore be 
completed before Christmas ; and, if all things advance 
according to our expectations, the first of this series | 
will appear early in January. But it must be under- 
stood that we in no way pledge ourselves to time; the 
engagements entered into will, we hope and believe, 
be strictly fulfilled; but the scheme is so extensive, 
and regularity is dependent on so many separate indi- 
viduals, as to make us cautious of specific promise, be- 
yond the general intention. In the meantime, that 
our own literature may have due honour and prece- 
dence, the first of a series on the Literature of England 
during the Nineteenth Century; or better, perhaps, 
A BioGrapuicaL anv Criticat History oF THE 
LITERATURE OP THE LAsT Firry YEARS, by Mr. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, will forthwith appear.—And 
now, whether we have wisely calculated on the wants 
and wishes of the English literary public, time only can 
determine. We can have no object but that of making 
a worthy return for the extraordinary support we have 
received; and we must add, an anxious and becoming 
desire to give to Periodical Literature a character of 
universality that it has never yet dared even to affect. 
The proposed series, with translations, printing, and 
paper, cannot cost us less than two, and will probably 
exceed three, thousand pounds ; but zot one farthing 
to the subscribers—the whole being @ gratuitous addi- 
tion to the present paper. 





REVIEWS 





The Duchess 
General De 


f Berri in La Vendée. 
oncourt. 

Second Notice.j 
Tuts interesting work is not yet published 
in Paris, but copies, we understand, are 
daily, and indeed hourly, expected to arrive 
in London. Our last notice concluded with 
the resolution of the Duchess to hazard the 
fortune of war. 

Her presence in La Vendée had now 
ceased to be a secret, and the most active 
military measures were taken by General 
Dermoncourt. He resolved no longer to act 
on the defensive, but, if possible, to arrest 
the chiefs. Several reports having reached 
him, that La Chaliére was the centre of 
operations, he procured a warrant, and pro- 
ceeded there forthwith. The difference of 
feeling among the people of the towns and 
villages, as explained in our last, is here evi- 
dent enough. M. Dudoré, having been ap- 
prehended and carried into Nantes, was with 
the greatest difficulty protected from the 
mob, who threatened to throw him, carriage 
and all, into the river; whereas, on General 
Dermoncourt passing through La Chapelle- 
sur-Erdre, though enough men were assem- 
bled “to forma noble battalion,” not one 
would serve as guide, and he was obliged to 
summon and compel the Maire himself to 
accompany him. 

Three quarters of an hour after, (says the 
General,) we reached La Chaliére; but, being 
behind time when I arrived, I found the chateau 
invested by my detachments. 

I was then informed that my seldiers had 
been near apprehending two individuals, one of 
whom was just getting on horseback, and had 
escaped only by leaving his horse and portman- 
teau behind him. The other had returned to 
the chateau, pursued by one of my voltigeurs; 
but, the door being immediately closed after 
him, my men, the slaves of discipline, had 
waited for my arrival before they proceeded 
farther: and, in fact, | was the bearer of the 


By 





only warrant which gave legality to the domi- 
ciliary visit I was about to make. 

We now entered the chateau without loss of 
time, and our search immediately commenced. 

For a whole hour it was fruitless; but at 
length a man, with nothing on but his shirt, 
was brought before me. He had been found in 
a secret recess, with a pistol in each hand. He 
informed me that he was master of the house, 
and that his name was M. de Laubépin. 

As we were discussing with him about the 
rank he held in the liberal army, a grenadier 
came into the room with three bottles in his 
hands. 

“ General,’’ said he, with a somewhat em- 
barrassed air, probably caused by a conscious~ 
ness of the motive which had led him to the 
cellar, ‘‘ here are some bottles which have a 
very seditious appearance.” 

“ How so?” 

“ General, allow me to establish a fact: bot- 
tles are intended to hold wine and sometimes 
other liquors, are they not?” 

“ Yes.” 

** Well, then,” said the man, holding the 
bottles near my eyes, “ there is no wine in them, 
nor spirits either, but papers.” 

I immediately perceived, by the looks of the 
master of the house, that the discovery by no 
means pleased him; and this excited my curi- 
osity still more. Having broken the bottles, 
I found the letters, memoranda, and notes, 
written in cipher, which the reader has already 
seen in the preceding chapter, and which ex- 
plained so minutely the military operations 
already effected by the party, and those which 
remained to be performed. Among these papers 
was a commission conferring upon M. de Lau- 
bépin the title of Intendant-Gencral of the 
armies of the West. ‘This came very season- 
ably, to put an end to our discussion as to the 
rank he held; and M. de Laubépin, probably 
considering the whole discovered, said not a 
word more. 

Madame de Laubépin was at this time 
confined to her bed, her accouchement hav- 
ing just taken place; but, an opinion being 
current among the soldiers, that the lady 
was in truth the Duchess of Berri, the Ge- 
neral thought it necessary for his own after 
security, to keep a garrison in the house until 
the contrary should have been legally certi- 
fied, and accordingly a whole cargo of the 
authorities from Nantes were forthwith dis- 
patched by steam-boat to La Chaliére, for 
this purpose. When they were introduced 
to the sick lady, she could not but smile 
through her tears, at the commotion this 
mistake had caused among so many grave 
gentlemen. 

The important result of this expedition 
determined the General to undertake others 
of a like nature—but at day-break on the 
{th of June, the peasants came in from all 
quarters, announcing that the tocsin was 
sounding. ‘The news of the insurrection 
spread everywhere. 

I immediately (says the General) set out 
with two companies of picked men, and fifty 
moveable gendarmes. ‘I'wo leagues before we 
came to Aigrefeuille, our scouts thought they 
perceived a movement to the left of the road ; 
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but, as the country was covered with wood, it 
was impossible to quit the high road, and I or- 
dered the march to be continued. About a 
quarter of an hour after, we perceived smoke 
rising above the Maine, and the report of mus- 
ketry reached us. The wind blowing from us, 
it was difficult to judge from this of the impor- 
tance of the action. I threw out my scouts on 
the side of the firing, and ordered that they 
should be supported. In the meantime, I 
reached the post to which I was going. All the 
inhabitants were in great alarm. They informed 
me that ever since ten o’clock in the morning 
there had been fighting going on at Maisdon 
and at Chateau-Thébaut, and it appeared that a 
body of Chouans coming from Montbert, were 
then marching upon Aigrefeuille. I immedi- 
ately set out for this place, leaving platoons at 
all the branches of the road to watch the motions 
of the enemy, and I arrived there just as the 
national guard were preparing to receive the 
Chouans. Having encouraged them in these 
good intentions, I hastened to the scene of ac- 
tion, to which [ was guided by the report of 
musketry, although it was beginning to subside. 
I asked particulars of an officer whom I met: 
he informed me that the enemy, having been 
driven from Maisdon, where they had taken up 
a strong position, had begun to retreat before 
our soldiers. 

Meanwhile, I received intelligence that a con- 
siderable body of the retreating enemy had 
crossed the Maine, and were falling back upon 
Montbert, where the Chouans were assembled 
in strong force. They were commanded by La 
Roberie, under the orders of Charette and the 
Duchess of Berri. 

The General now reccived orders to at- 

ack Montbert. ‘ This,” he observes, “was 
a thing very easily talked about at Nantes, 
but extremely difficult to effect at Aigre- 
feuille.” He learned soon after, that the 
Duchess and Charette had been at Montbert 
—and, on the evening of the 6th, that some 
fighting had taken place at Vieillevigne, at 
which the Duchess was present. She had 
dressed the wounds of the men with her own 
hands, and had escaped only by changing 
her horse for that of Charette. Another 
encounter took place on the same day, the 
particulars of which will give the reader some 
notion of the heroic daring of the Chouans: 

A meeting had been appointed for the 6th, at 
the chateau of La Penissiere de la Ceur, situated 
a league and a half from Clisson. The object 
of this meeting was to march against Cugnau 
and Buffiere, and disarm the national guard. At 
nine o’clock in the morning there where forty- 
five Chouans assembled at the place indicated. 
These were all young men of family; they were 
commanded by two brother ex-officers in the 
royal guard, and had with them two peasants, 
who, having learned at Nantes to play upon the 
light infantry bugle, formed their band of mili- 
tary music. 

The adjutant-major of the 29th having been 
informed, in the absence of the chef-de-bataillon 
Georges, that this meeting was to take place, 
took with him forty-five voltigeurs and two gen- 
darmes, and proceeded to the chateau appoint- 
ed for the Chouans to assemble. On reaching 
this place, he found that his detachment was not 
sufficiently numerous to invest the habitation, 
which was defended by a wall forming the en- 
closure of a park. A gendarme was therefore 
despatched for reinforcements, and ninety men 
were sent, who were soon after followed by forty 
more under the command of Lieutenant Saneo. 
The adjutant-major now ordered the attack to 
be made. After a short defence, the external wall 
was abandoned, and the Chouans retreated into 
the house, where they barricaded all the doors. 

They then stationed their forces on the ground 





and the first floors, placing a man with a bugle 
on each floor, who did not cease playing during 
the whole action; and from the windows they 
began a fire which was well kept up and very 
ably directed. ‘Iwice the soldiers advanced 
within twenty paces of the house, and were as 
often repulsed. 

The adjutant-major ordered a third attack 
to be made, and whilst preparations were making 
for it, four men, aided by a mason, advanced 
towards the chateau, selected a part of the gable 
end which had no opening into the garden, and 
the approach to which could not therefore be de- 
fended. Having reached the wall in safety, they 
placed a ladder against it, and ascending to the 
roof of the house, in which they made an open- 
ing, threw lighted combustibles into the garrets 
and withdrew. In an instant, a column of smoke 
burst from the roof. 

The soldiers uttered loud cries, and again 
marched towards the little cidadel, which seemed 
to have planted a standard of flame upon its 
summit. The besieged had perceived the fire, 
but had not time to extinguish it, and as flame 
has always a tendency to ascend, they hoped 
that when the roof was destroyed, it would be- 
come extinguished for want of something to feed 
on. They therefore replied to the cries of our 
soldiers by a volley of musketry, as well sustained 
as the former, and during the whole time the 
bugles continued playing warlike airs. 

Atthisjuncture, the chef-de-bataillon Georges 
arrived with a few men. Heimmediately ordered 
the charge to be beat, and the men, in emulation 
of each other, rushed towards the chateau. 

This time they reached the doors of the build- 
ing, and the sappers and miners prepared to 
break them open. The officers commanding 
the Chouans, ordered those stationed on the 
eround-floor to ascend to the story above it. 
They immediately obeyed; and whilst the sap- 
pers were breaking open the doors, half the be- 
sieged continued to fire at their assailants, whilst 
the other half occupied themselves in taking up 
the paving tiles and making holes through the 
floor, so that the moment the soldiers entered, 
they were received by a volley fired between the 
beams and joists. 

This force then withdrew, and the Chouans 
hailed their retreat with their screeching bugles 
and loud cries of “ Long live Henry V!”" 

The chef-de-bataillon now directed that the 
ground-floor should be set on fire in the same 
manner as the garrets had been. Accordingly 
the men advanced with lighted torches and dry 
wood, all of which they threw into the house 
through the windows, and in ten minutes the 
Chouans had fire above and below them. It 
seemed therefore impossible for them to escape 
death, and the firing which they kept up, and 
which had not intermitted for a single moment, 
appeared to be the last act of vengeance of men 
driven to desperation. 

And in truth their situation was dreadful. 
The fire soon reached the beams, and the rooms 
filled with smoke which escaped through the 
windows. The garrison had therefore nothing 
left but the choice of their mode of death: to be 
burned to death, suffocated by the smoke, or 
massacred by our soldiers. 

The commanders of the rebels adopted a des- 
perate course: they resolved to make a sortie. 
But as it was necessary that, to give it the least 
chance of success, it should be protected by a fire 
of musketry which would occupy our soldiers, 
they asked who would volunteer to sacrifice 
themselves for the safety of their comrades. 
Eight offered their services. 

The little band was therefore divided into two 
platoons, Thirty-five men and a bugle-player 
were to make an attempt to reach the other ex- 
tremity of the park, closed only by a hedge ; and 
the eight others with the other bugle-player were 
to protect the attempt. ‘The two brothers em- 





es 
braced each other, for they were to separate: 
one commanded the garrison that remained, the 
other led the sortie. . 

In consequence of these arrangements, and 
whilst those who remained continued, by running 
from window to window, to keep up a tolerably 
brisk fire, the others made a hole in the wall i 
the house opposite to the side attacked ; and on 
a passage sufficiently large being made, the 
came forth in good order, bugle at the head, | 
marched in double quick time towards the ex. 
tremity of the park where the hedge was, 

Their retreat brought upon them a discha: 
of musketry, which killed two. A third, mortally 
wounded, expired near the hedge. The bugle. 
player at the head received three balls, but stil] 
continued to play. It is a pity that I dare not 
publish the names of such men. 

Meantime the situation of the eight who re. 
mained in the house had become more and 
more dangerous. The burning rafters cracked 
and seemed no longer able to bear the weight 
of the besieged, who therefore retired into a 
species of recess formed by the wall, resolved to 
defend themselves there to the last extremity; 
and scarcely had they reached it ere the floor fell 
in with a dreadful crash. ‘The soldiers uttered 
shouts of joy at this event; for the musketry 
ceased to annoy them at the same instant, and 
they thought the garrison had been crushed in 
the ruins. This error saved the lives of the 
latter. 

When the Chouans in their recess perceived 
that the besiegers were convinced they had 
fallen into the immense furnace which flamed 
fearfully, they remained silent and motionless, 
Our soldiers, on the other hand, with a horror 
quite natural in such a case, speedily quitted a 
burning building whose ames devoured at the 
same time both friends and enemies, whether 
alive or dead. Meantime, night soon came, and 
amid its darkness the eight men, supposed to 
have been either crushed to death or burned 
alive, glided like wandering spectres along the 
heated walls, and reached in safety the hedge 
through which their companions had escaped ; so 
that there remained nothing upon the field of 
battle except the red and smoking house, and 
around it a few corpses rendered visible by the 
last flashes of the expiring flame. 

The General now renewed his exertions, 
and, in proof of the fatiguing labour under- 
gone in this desultory warfare, he mentions, 
that, on one occasion, he had not slept for 
seventy-two hours. 

I immediately after pushed on (he observes,) 
to St. Etienne de Mon-Marte, where I found 
no other traces of the Chouans than two freshly 
covered graves in the churchyard. ‘Two Ven- 
deans, killed on the 5th at Haratue, were buried 
there. 

Returning from this place, I went to Pauls, 
where I halted to refresh my column, and 
proceeded to the only inn kept in the place. 
Scarcely was I seated there, when an orderly 
came to inform me that a man without his coat, 
but in a white and fine shirt, was in the stable 
employed in cleaning three horses. I imme- 
diately ordered that he should be brought before 
ne. 

On asking him his name and profession, he 
replied by showing me his passport, and his 
conimission as postmaster for supplying post 
horses ata place near Toulouse. He came to 

ua Vendée, he said, for the purpose of purchas- 
ing horses at the fair of St. Gervais. In truth, 
this fair was to begin next day, and we were 
only four leagues from the village in which it 
was held. Nevertheless, as the account he gave 
of himself did not appear to me quite satisfac- 
tory, I ordered him to be searched by my gen- 
darmes. He wore, like all the Carlists, a sca 
pulary suspended round his neck; and to this 
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scapulary was attached a gold heart surmounted 
bya small cross, on which was engraven, “ God 
and the King.” He wore, moreover, a belt con- 
taining five thousand francs in gold, for which 
I gave him a receipt; and having drawn up 
a procés-verbal, I delivered him in charge to 
the gendarmes, who almost immediately after 
brought me a brace of horse-pistols and a great 
stiletto, which they had found in the holsters of 
his saddle. There could be no further doubt 
that this prisoner belonged to the Carlist army. 
] afterwards learned that one of the horses upon 
which he was discovered performing the oflice 
of groom, had been ridden by the Duchess of 
Berri. 

I now resumed my march, directing my de- 
tachment upon the village of La Marne, where 
Thad ordered the commandant, Philipeau, to 
meet me. I found him just returning from 
Sainte-duminé-de-consait, where, however, he 
had not found any traces of the Chouans, al- 
though on the previous day it had been invested 
by more than eight hundred rebels. The only 
capture he had made was a young man wounded 
in the leg, and who stated that he had received 
his wound at the combat of Vieillevigne. It was 
from him we learned that the Duchess of Berri 
had been present at this action, and had dressed 
the men’s wounds. I returned to Machecoul 
the same evening, after having made my detach- 
ment, in the course of the day, cover more than 
twelve leagues of ground. 

The next day, (9th,) we started at two o'clock 
in the morning, and having divided my troops 
into two columns, we reached Bouaine by two 
opposite roads. I have since been informed 
by the Duchess of Berri herself, that I missed 
her by a quarter of an hour only. As, however, 
we found everything perfectly quiet, we re- 
turned to Machecoul, where we arrived after as 
hard a day’s work as that of the preceding. 

The active exertions of the military con- 
tinued, and not an hour's rest was allowed 
tothe Duchess: one day, her horses’ harness 
was taken; another, her baggage was cap- 
tured, and she escaped with only the clothes 
on her back. Life at last became intolera- 
ble—“ she had not now even an entire night's 
rest,” says the General, “ and when daylight 
came, danger and fatigue woke with her.” A 
novel plan was therefore determined on. It 
was resolved that she should proceed secretly 
to Nantes: the military, thus losing all trace 
ofher, would, it was hoped, become alarmed ; 
fresh troops would be withdrawn from the 
city to scour the country, when the Chouans, 
disguised as peasants, were to enter the town 
on the market day, seize on the castle, and 
declare the regency of the Duchess, who 
would immediately put herself at their head. 
The scheme was daring; and, says the Ge- 
neral, “the chiefs calculated greatly on the 
presence of mind and courage of the Duchess; 
and in this they were right: for it was La 
Vendée which failed the Duchess, not the 
Duchess who failed La Vendée.” The plan 
being determined on, she resolved to enter 
Nantes on foot, in the dress of a peasant girl, 
accompanied only by Mademoiselle de Ker- 
sabiec and M. de Ménars. 

In consequence of this decision, on the 
very next market day, which I believe was on 
the 16th of June, the Duchess, at six o'clock 
in the morning, set out from a cottage at which 
she had slept, situated in the neighbourhood 
of Chateau-Thébaud. Mademoiselle de Ker- 
sabiec was dressed like the Duchess, and M. 
de Ménars as a farmer. They had five leagues 
to travel on foot. 

After journeying half an hour, the thick 
nailed shoes and worsted stockings, to which 


the Duchess was not accustomed, hurt her feet ; 
still she attempted to walk, but, judging that, if 
she continued to wear these shoes and stockings, 
she should be unable to proceed, she seated 
herself upon the bank of a ditch, took them 
off, thrust them into her large pockets, and 
continued the journey barefooted. 

A moment after, she perceived, as she re- 
marked the peasant girls who passed, that the 
fineness of her skin, and the aristocratic white- 
ness of her legs, were likely to betray her; she 
therefore went to the road-side, took some 
dark-coloured earth, and rubbed her legs with 
it. She had still four leagues to travel before 
they reached the place of her destination. 

This sight, it must be confessed, was an 
admirable theme to draw philosophical reflec- 
tions from those who accompanied her. They 
beheld a woman who, two years before, had her 
place of Queen-Mother at the Tuileries—who 
rode out in a carriage drawn by six horses, with 
escorts of body-guards resplendent with gold 
and silver—who went to the representation of 
theatrical pieces acted expressly for her, pre- 
ceded by runners shaking their torches—who 
filled the theatre with her sole presence, and 
on her return to her palace, reached her splen- 
did bed-chamber, walking upon double cushions 
of Persia and Turkey, lest the floor should gall 
her delicate little feet; this woman, the only 
one of her family, perhaps, who had done nothing 
to deserve her misfortunes, they now saw, 
still covered with the powder of the action of 
Vieillevigne, beset with danger, proscribed, a 
price set upon her head, and whose only escort 
and court consisted of an old man and a young 
girl, going to seek an asylum, from which she 
might perhaps be shut out, clad in the garments 
of a peasant, walking barefooted upon the an- 
gular sand and sharp pebbles of the road. And 
it was not she who suffered; it was her com- 
panions: for they had tears in their eyes, 
and she, laughter, jests, and consolation in her 
mouth. 

At length, Nantes appeared in sight, and 
Madame put on her shoes and stockings to enter 
the town. On reaching the Pont Pyrmil, she 
found herself in the midst ef a detachment com- 
manded by an officer formerly in the guard, and 
whom she recognized as having often seen on 
duty at her palace. 

Opposite to the Bouffai, somebody tapped 
the Duchess on the shoulder; she started and 
turned round: the person guilty of this fami- 
liarity turned out to be an old apple-woman, 
who had placed her basket of fruit on the ground, 
and was unable by herself to replace it upon 
her head. 

“My good girls,” she said, addressing the 
Duchess and Mademoiselle de Kersabiec, “ help 
me, pray, to take up my basket, and I will give 
each of you an apple.” 

Madame immediately seized a handle of 
the basket, made a sign to her companion to 
take the other, and the load was quickly placed 
upon the head of the old woman, who was going 
away without giving the promised reward, when 
Madame seized her by the arm, and said, 

“Stop, mother, where’s my apple?” 

The old woman having given it to her, she 
was eating it with an appetite sharpened by a 
walk of five leagues, when, raising her eyes, she 
saw a placard headed by these three words in 
very large letters: 

“ STATE OF SIEGE.” 

This was the ministerial decree which out- 
lawed four departments of La Vendée, and set 
a price upon the Duchess’s head. She approach- 

ed the placard and calmly read it through, not- 
| withstanding the remonstrances of Mademoiselle 
| de Kersabiec who pressed her to hasten to the 
| house where she was expected. But the Duchess 
replied, that the placard concerned her too 
| nearly for her not to make herself acquainted 
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with its contents. The alarm of her two come 
panions, whilst she was reading it, may easily 
be imagined. 

At length she resumed her walk, and ina 
few minutes reached the house at which she was 
expected, and where she took off her clothes 
covered with dirt. They are now preserved 
there as relics. She soon after proceeded to the 
residence of Mesdemoiselles Deguigny, where an 
apartment was prepared for her, and within this 
apartment a place of concealment. ‘This apart~ 
ment was a sort of garret on the third floor, and 
the place of concealment a recess within an an- 
gle closed by achimney. An iron plate formed 
the entrance, which was opened by a spring. 


Here, in the very head-quarters of the 
army, the Duchess camel concealed for 
five months; but the vigilance of the mili- 
tary prevented the execution of the intended 

roject for seizing on the castle. It was, 
Lotous, generally rumoured that she was 
in Nantes; “and my agents,” says the Ge- 
neral, “ brought me positive proof of it; but 
the prudence of her friends left us without a 
single clue that would lead to her discovery.” 
It was towards the end of this period that 
the ever-infamous Deutz arrived from Paris. 
A minute, and not uninteresting, history of 
this scoundrel is given in the work; but it 
will be enough for us to repeat, after the 
public journals of the period, that he was a 
converted Jew, who had, in consequence, 
been taken under the especial protection of 
the Pope, by whom he was introduced to the 
Duchess as an active and trustworthy agent ; 
and that he had been repeatedly employed 
by her, and, so far as was or is known, he 
executed his trusts faithfully. The last mis- 
sion on which he was employed, was to Paris; 
where, in conjunction with an agent of Don 
Miguel, a loan was to be raised, to be shared 
equally between the parties. On that occa- 
sion Deutz was discovered, and he immedi- 
ately sold the Duchess to the minister, and 
himself to everlasting infamy. He was forth- 
with despatched to Nantes. 

I have already stated how jealously the Du- 
chess was watched by those around her, and 
that a coterie had possession of her person, and 
prevented almost all her friends from seeing her. 
This circumstance had nearly caused the failure 
of Deutz’s treachery. This individual well knew 
that the Duchess was at Nantes, but in that re- 
spect the whole town knew as much as he did. 
The house she inhabited was the important 
thing to know, and of this Deutz was ignorant. 

He succeeded, however, in making her ac- 
quainted with his arrival; but the Duchess, 
fearing at first that this information was a 
snare laid by the police, or that another person 
might obtain access to her by assuming the 
name of Deutz, refused to see him unless he 
entrusted his dispatches to a person she sent to 
him. This he declined, stating that he was 
going to spend some days at Paimbeeuf, and on 
his return would, in the hope of being more 
fortunate, have the honour again to solicit an 
audience of her Royal Highness. 


In truth, he did quit Nantes, and was ab- 
sent ten days. On his return he again soli- 
cited an audience, and was again refused. 

He then consented to forward to the Duchess, 
by a third person, the important dispatches cf 
which he was bearer. On receiving these papers, 
she no longer felt any doubts about the identity 
of Deutz, and consented to see him. 

Accordingly, on Wednesday the 31st of Oc- 
tober, at seven o'clock in the evening, Deutz 
was taken to the house of the Demoiselles De- 
guigny, into which he was conducted, however, 
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without knowing where he was, or even the 
street he was in. 

After a conference of an hour and a half, he 
took leave of the Duchess, convinced that she 
quitted the house at the same time he did, and 
that she received him as she had done at Massa, 
at the house of a person devoted to her, and not 
at her own residence. He was unable, there- 
fore, either to give any precise information con- 
cerning the house in which he had seen her, or 
to affirm positively where the royal fugitive was 
sure to be found. It would therefore have been 
folly to have risked an attempt to arrest her, 
which might have produced no other result than 
that of putting her upon her guard. 

Deutz, therefore, solicited a second audience, 
under the pretence that the agitation caused by 
the sight of the Duchess at the last audience she 
granted him, had made him forget to commu- 
nicate to her matters of the most urgent im- 
portance. The Duchess felt less difficulty in 
granting his request, because she had herself 
dispatches to give him. A second interview 
was therefore fixed for Tuesday the 6th of No- 
vember, of which he immediately informed the 
police. 

At four o’clock, Deutz was conducted to the 
Duchess; but it seems that he was followed by 
some skilful police agents, who watched all his 
motions. 

The same day, at about two o’clock, this 
wretch had passed before the house in which 
the Duchess was concealed, the better, no 
doubt, to reconnoitre the premises. Scarcely 
had he entered, ere he recognized the place; 
it was therefore probable that the Duchess 
resided there. 

On entering her apartment, he found her pale 
and agitated. She rose, walked straight to him, 
rumpling a letter in her hand, and fixing her 
eyes upon him as if she would scrutinize his 
innermost thoughts, 

“Sir,” she said, “do you know what they 
write to me from Paris? They inform me that [ 
am betrayed; is it by you?” 

Deutz remained silent at this unexpected 
reception; he had not a word at his command 
wherewith to defend himself. 

* You see, Sir,” continued the Duchess, 
showing him the dispatch, “ I am to be ar- 
rested to-morrow. Do you know anything 
about it?” 

Deutz, having recovered himself, assumed a 
certain degree of assurance. He attributed to 
wounded feelings the confusion he had betrayed 
on her accusing him, protesting that he was in- 
nocent and faithful, and appealed for a proof of 
his incorruptibility to the prudence and eco- 
nomy with which he had executed every mis- 
sion she had entrusted him with. The Duchess 
acknowledged the truth of his appeal, and im- 
mediately said that she believed him incapable 
of such baseness. ‘Chis audience lasted about 
an hour. 

As Deutz withdrew, he passed near the 
dining-room, the door of which was ajar. Cast- 
ing a rapid glance into the room, he perceived 
a table set out for seven persons; and as he 
knew that the Demoiselles Deguigny lived 
alone, he concluded that the Duchess was about 
to sit down to dinner. On that day she had 
invited Madame de Charette and Mademoiselle 
Kersabiec to dine with her. 

Deutz immediately communicated all he 
had observed to the police, and within a few 
minutes the military were in motion, and 
twelve hundred men soon surrounded the 
whole row of houses, in one of which it was 
now known that the Duchess was concealed. 
It happened that M. Guibourg, coming ac- 
cidentally to the window, saw the glitter of 
bayonets, and a column of troops in full 
march towards the house, 


He immediately started back, and exclaimed, 

“Hide yourself, Madam! for God’s sake, 
hide yourself!” 

On reaching the garret, the recess was imme- 
diately opened, and a dispute arose as to who 
should enter it first. This was really not a vain 
quarrel about etiquette and precedence; the 
passage into the place of concealment was by 
no means easy, and the soldiers might reach the 
room before the last of the party had time to 
enter it; the opening would then be closed, 
and this person, whoever it might be, taken 
prisoner. Moreover, the recess was so small, 
that two men would have found great difficulty 
in entering it after the females of the party had 
preceded them. The Duchess of Berri, how- 
ever, put an end to the di ion by c ding 
that all should enter according to their stature, 
the tallest first. The Duchess and Mademoi- 
selle Stylite Kersabiec still remained, and the 
Jatter would not pass in before the royal fugitive. 
But the Duchess with a smile said to her, 

“In good strategy, Stylite, when a general 
effects a retreat, he always goes last.” 

Mademoiselle Stylite, therefore, went into the 
recess, and the Duchess followed, and she was 
actually closing the aperture when the soldiers 
opened the door. 

M. Joly perfectly recognized the interior of 
the house from the description given him by 
Deutz. He found the dinner-table for seven 
persons still laid, for it had not yet been used ; 
whilst the two Demoiselles Deguigny and Mad. 
de Charette seemed the only occupants of the 
house. He began by securing the persons of 
these ladies; then proceeding up the staircase 
like one to whom the locality was well known, 
went straight to the door of the garret, which, 
having recognized, he said in a tone sufficiently 
loud for the Duchess to hear it from the recess: 

‘* Here is the hall of audience.” 

There was now no further doubt in the 
mind of the Duchess of Berri that Deutz was 
the author of the treachery announced to 
her that day from Paris.t An open letter lay 
upon the table; M. Joly took it up. It was the 
one which the Duchess had that morning re- 
ceived from Paris, and which Deutz had seen 
her crumple in her hand. This removed every 
doubt of the Duchess of Berri being in the 
house, and the sole object was now to find her 
place of concealment. 

Sentries were immediately placed in every 
room. 

The search now began: the drawers and 
cupboards, and other pieces of furniture were 
unlocked when the keys were found, and bro- 
ken open when this was not the case. The 
sappers and masons, who were in attendance, 
sounded the floors and walls with hatchets and 
hammers. Architects were taken into every 
room, and after having compared their ex- 
ternal with their internal form, declared it 
impossible that any of them could contain a 
place of concealment. In one of the apart- 
ments different articles were found, and among 
them printed papers, trinkets, and plate, which 
gave a certainty to the supposition that the 
Duchess of Berri was residing in the house. 
The police then proceeded to the adjoining 
houses, where they continued their search ; 
and in a short time the Duchess heard blows 
struck with a hammer against the wall of the 
apartment contiguous to her recess. These 
blows were struck with such force that several 
pieces of plaster were detached from the wall, 
and fell upon the fugitives, who, for an instant, 








+ The Duchess of Berri had agents at Paris among 
the individuals whom King Louis-Philippe considered 
the most devoted to him; and these persons gave her 
information of every thing that passed in the offices of 

the Ministers and at the Tuileries. It would, indeed, 
| astonish the public, if 1 named the person from whom 
she received the information alluded to; but my naming 
him would be a denunciation.—Vo/e in the original, 








feared that the entire wall would fall and crush 
them. 


The search having continued many hours, 
the police began to despair, and it was 
imagined that the Duchess must have 
escaped: still the soldiers continued to oc- 
cupy every room in the house, and the 
Duchess and her friends were obliged to 
remain quiet, although their situation was 
dreadful—confined in a small recess three 
feet and a half long, and eighteen inches wide 
at one extremity, but diminishing gradually to 
eiyht or ten. The sufferings of M. de Mé- 
nars and M. Guibourg must have been ex- 
treme, for they had scarcely room to stand 
upright, even, by placing their heads between 
the rafters. 

Moreover, the night was damp, and the cold 
humid air, penetrating through the slates of the 
roof, fell upon the party, chilling them almost 
to death. But no one dared complain, as the 
Duchess did not. 

The cold was so piercing, that the gendarmes 
stationed in the room could bear it no longer, 
One of them, therefore, went down stairs and 
brought up some dried turf, and in ten minutes 
a beautiful fire was burning in the chimney 
behind the plate of which the Duchess and her 
friends were concealed. 

This fire, which was lighted for the benefit of 
only two individuals, gave out its warmth to 
six; and frozen, as the prisoners were, they at 
first considered this change of temperature a 
great blessing. But the chimney-plate and 
wall having become heated, produced in a short 
time a frightful degree of heat, which continued 
gradually to increase. The wall at length be- 
came so hot, that not one of them could touch 
it, and the cast-iron plate was actually red-hot. 
Almost at the same time, and although the 
dawn had not yet appeared, the labours of the 
workmen, in search of the Duchess, recom- 
menced. Iron bars and beams were struck 
with redoubled energy against the wall of the 
recess, and shook it fearfully. It seemed to 
the prisoners as if the workmen were pulling 
down the house and those adjoining. The 
Duchess then had nothing to hope, even if she 
escaped the flames, but to be crushed to death 
by the falling ruins. Nevertheless, in the midst 
of these trying moments, neither her courage 
nor her gaiety left her; and several times, as 
she has since stated to me, she could not help 
laughing at the conversation and guard-house 
wit of the two gendarmes on duty in the room. 
But their talk being at length all spent, one of 
them went to sleep, and slept soundly, notwith- 
standing the horrible noise close to him, pro- 
ceeding from the neighbouring houses. 

His companion, being sufficiently warm, had 
ceased to keep up the fire; the plate and the 
wall therefore gradually cooled. Meantime M. 
de Ménars had succeeded in pushing aside some 
of the slates, so as to make two or three little 
openings, through which they got a breath of 
fresh air. Now all the fears of the little party 
turned towards the workmen, who were sounding 
with heavy blows the walls which touched them, 
and the plate of a chimney close to them, but be- 
longing to another house. Each blow detached 
the plaster from the wall, and it fell upon them 
in powder. The prisoners saw through the cracks 
which all this violence made every moment in 
the wall, almost all the persons who were In 
search of them. They had at length given 
themselves up for Jost, when the workmen 
abandoned that part of the house which, from 
an instinct I cannot explain, they had so mi- 
nutely explored. ‘The prisoners now drew their 
breath freely: the Duchess thought herself safe; 
but this hope did not last Jong. 

The gendarme, who had kept watch, anxious 
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to take advantage of the silence which had suc- 
ceeded the noise made by the workmen, and 
which had made the whole house totter, now 
awoke his companion in order to have a nap in 
his turn. The other had become chilled during 
his sleep, and felt almost frozen when he awoke. 
Scarcely were his eyes open, ere he thought of 
warming himself. He therefore relighted the fire, 
and as the turf did not burn fast enough, he 
threw into it a great number of bundles of the 
Quotidienne, which happened to be in the room. 
They soon caught, and the fire again blazed up 
in the chimney. 

The paper produced a thicker smoke and a 
greater heat than the fuel which had been used 
the first time. The prisoners were now in 
great danger. The smoke passed through the 
cracks made by the hammering of the workmen 
against the wall; and the plate, which was not 
yet cold, soon heated to a terrific degree. The 
air of the recess became every instant less fit 
for respiration: the persons it contained were 
obliged to place their mouths against the slates 
in order to exchange their burning breath for 
fresh air. The Duchess was the greatest suf- 
ferer, for, having entered the last, she was close 
to the plate. Each of her companions offered 
several times to change places with her, but she 
would not consent. 

At length, to the danger of being suffocated, 
another was soon added—that of being burned 
alive. The plate had become red-hot, and the 
lower part of their clothes seemed likely to 
catch fire. The dress of the Duchess had already 
caught twice, and she had extinguished it with 
her naked hands, at the expense of two burns, 
of which she long after bore the marks. Each 
moment rarefied the air in the recess still more, 
whilst the external air did not enter in sufficient 
quantity to enable them to breathe freely. The 


lungs of the prisoners became dreadfully oppress- 
ed; and to remain ten minutes longer in such 


a furnace would have endangered the Duchess’s 
life. Each of her companions entreated her to 
goout: but she positively refused. Big tears of 
rage rolled from her eyes, and the burning air 
immediately dried them upon her cheeks. Her 
dress again caught fire, and again she extin- 
guished it; but the movement she made in 
doing so, raised the latch which closed the door 
of the recess, and the plate of the chimney 
opened a little. Mademoiselle de Kersabiec 
immediately put forward her hand to close it, 
and burned herself dreadfully. 


Some of the incidents we must here omit. 
At length, the Duchess declared she could 
hold out no longer, and M. de Ménars threw 
open the plate, to the astonishment of the 
gendarmes, who called out— 

“ Who's there?” 

“1,” replied the Duchess. ‘I am the 
Duchess of Berri; do not harm me.” 

The gendarmes immediately rushed to the 
fire, and kicked it out of the chimney. The 
Duchess came forth the first, and as she passed 
was obliged to place her hands and feet upon 
the burning fire-place: her companions fol- 
lowed. It was now half-past nine o'clock in 
the morning, and the party had been shut up in 
this recess for sixteen hours. 


The Duchess immediately sent for General 

Dermoncourt, and delivered herself up to 
im. 

I led her (continues the General) towards a 
chair. Her face was pale, her head bare, her 
hair standing up over her forehead like that 
ofa man. She wore a plain merino dress of a 
brown colour, burnt in several places at the 
bottom, and on her feet she wore small list 
slippers. As she sate down, she said, strongly 
pressing my arm, and in a short and strongly 
accentuated tone of voice,— 

“General, I have nothing to reproach myself 





with; 1 have performed the duty of a mother 
in trying to reconquer the inheritance of my 
son.” 

Scarcely was she seated ere she looked round 
for the other prisoners. and perceived them all 
with the exception of M. Guibourg, whom she 
requested might be sent for. She then leaned 
towards me: 

** General,” said she, “ I wish not to be sepa- 
rated from my companions in misfortune.” 

This I promised she should not be, in the 
name of Count D’Erlon, who I was sure would 
do honour to my word. 

The Duchess appeared very thirsty, and 
though pale, seemed animated like a person in 
a fever. I had a glass of water brought to her; 
she dipped her fingers into it, and its coolness 
seemed to calm her a little. I then proposed 
that she should drink one, to which she ac- 
ceded; but as the house had been turned topsy- 
turvy, it was no easy matter to get a second 
glass of water. * * 

Meantime, my secretary and my aide-de-camp 
had gone over, the one to Count D’Erlon, the 
other to M. Maurice Duval, to inform them of 
what had occurred, and request their attendance. 
M. Duval arrived first. 

He entered the room in which we were, with 
his hat upon his head, as if there had been no 
female prisoner there, who, from her rank and 
misfortunes, was deserving of greater deference 
and respect than she had enjoyed even during 
her prosperity. He approached the Duchess, 
cavalierly placed his hand to his hat, and 
scarcely raising it from his head, exclaimed, 
“Ah! yes, it is she!” and then went out to 
give his orders. 

“Who is that man?” inquired the Prin- 
cess. * ® 

** Does Madame not guess ?”’ I said. 

She looked at me with a smile. 

“ It can be nothing but a prefect,” she re- 
plied; and she could not have guessed nearer 
the mark had she even seen M. Duval’s com- 
mission. 

“ Did that man serve under the Restoration ?”” 
she asked. 

** No, madam.” 

“ T am very glad of it, for the Restoration’s 
sake.” 

At this instant Count d’Erlon arrived. * * 

The Duchess then briskly rose from her chair, 
and went straight to him. 

* Monsieur le Comte,” said she, “I have 
trusted myself to General Dermoncourt, and I 
am sure you will do me the favour to allow him 
to remain with me. I have asked that I may 
not be separated from my unhappy companions, 
and he has promised it to me in your name: 
will you do honour to his word?” 

“The General has promised nothing,” the 
Count replied, “ which I am not ready to ratify ; 
and in whatever you may ask me that is within 
my power to grant, you will always find me most 
anxious to comply with your desires.” 

These words tranquillized the Duchess. * * 

I now approached her, and said that if she 
felt a little better, it was urgent that we should 
leave the house. 

** To proceed whither?” she asked, fixing her 
eyes steadfastly upon me; ‘ whither would you 
take me?” 

“To the castle, Madam.” 

“ Ah! well, and from thence to Blaye, no 
doubt ?"’—She then took my arm. * 

“Oh! General,” said she, casting a last 
parting glance at the room, and the now open 
chimney-plate, “if you had not waged a war 


with me after the fashion of St. Laurence’s | 


martyrdom, which,” added she, laughing, * is 
unworthy of a brave and loyal knight, you would 
not now have my arm under yours.” 


The Duchess was so exhausted and worn | 


out with suffering and fatigue, that it was 





with difficulty she reached the castle, though 
not more than sixty yards distant. 

On her arrival at the apartment of the colonel 
of artillery, who was governor of the castle, and 
who had immediately given it up for her use, she 
felt a little revived, and told me she would will- 
ingly take something to eat. 

“ For,” she added, ‘‘as I was just going to 
dine when you came, I have eaten nothing for 
the last thirty-six hours.” * * 

[ now asked permission of the Duchess to 
take my leave of her, as Count d’Erlon and the 
Prefect were reviewing the troops, and I was 
under the necessity of being present. 

“ When shall I see you again 2” she said. 

“ Whenever your Royal Highness chooses to 
send for me. You know, Madam, that I am 
entirely at your commands.” 

** And you would obey them ?” said she smil- 
ing. 

** IT should consider it both an honour and a 
duty,” I replied. At these words I bowed and 
left the room. 

Scarcely had I advanced thirty paces from 
the castle, ere a trumpeter of gendarmerie 
overtook me out of breath, and told me that the 
Duchess of Berri ordered me to return to her 
that minute; and he added, that her Royal 
Highness seemed in a great rage with me. I 
asked him if he knew the cause of this sudden 
anger. Hereplied, that from some words which 
the Duchess had said to Mademoiselle de Ker- 
sabiec, he attributed it to the circumstance of 
M. de Ménars being taken to the tower instead 
of an apartment next tohers. Fearing that all 
the respect and attention which I had directed 
to be shown to this gentleman, might not have 
been paid to him, I immediately went to bis 
apartment, and found him so ill, that he had 
thrown himself upon his bed without having the 
strength to undress himself. I offered to be his 
valet de chambre, but as there was neither chair 
nor table in his room, and he could not stand, 
this was by no means an easy office. I there- 
fore called a gendarme to my assistance, and 
we succeeded between us in putting him into 
bed. * * 

I immediately after proceeded to the apart- 
ment of the Duchess. The moment she saw 
me, she sprang rather than advanced toward me. 

“ Ah, ah! Sir,” she said, in a voice of great 
anger, “it is thus you begin; it is thus you 
keep your promises; this is of good augury for 
the future. This isdreadful.” 

“ What is the matter, Madam ?” I asked. 

«The matter is that you promised not to se- 
parate me from any of my companions, and 
you have already begun by placing Ménars in 
another building.” 

“ Madam, you are mistaken,” I said; ‘ M. de 
Ménars is in the tower, it is true; but the tower 
belongs to the corps-de-logis, inhabited by your 
Royal Highness,” * * 

* If this is the case, come with me then, Sir; 
I will go and see poor Ménars this instant.” 

So saying, she took hold of my arm, and 
dragged me towards the door. I stopped her. 

“ Does your Royal Highness forget that you 
are under arrest ?”’ 

‘Ah! that is true,” said she, sighing ; “I 
thought myself still in a palace, whilst I am in 
a prison. At all events, General, I hope I am 
not forbidden to send and inquire how he is?” 

“I amcome to tell your Royal Highness how 
he is, for I have just left him.” 

“Well! how is he?” 

I then informed the Duchess what I had done. 

“ General,” she said, ina tone which showed 
that her anger had entirely vanished, “ I thank 
you for your kindness to Ménars, He is well 


; worthy of it, for he was no advocate for my silly 


enterprise. He urged everything he could to 
dissuade me from it; but when he saw that I 
was fully bent upon it, he said tome ‘ Madam, I 
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have now been sixteen years with you, and it is 
my duty to follow you ; butinso doing, it is with- 
out approving of your projects, which may pro- 
duce the most unhappy results both for yourself 
and France.’”” The Duchess stopped for an 
instant, and then added with a sigh, “ Poor 
Ménars was perhaps right.” 

Here we must omit many interesting inci- 
dents. ‘The Duchess asked if she might be 
permitted to receive the public journals, and, 
permission being given, she named, among 
others, L’Ami de la Charte; and when the 


General expressed some surprise, she gave | 


this strange and not unwomanly reason :— 
“ This last, General, is from another motive,” 
she said, ina tone of deep sadness. “In it I 
am always called Caroline; it is the name of 
my childhood; and I regret it, because that which 


coldness, and from a coldness to war, is only 
astep; and I have already told you that I would 
never become a pretence for a war of invasion. 
* Everything for France and by France,’ was 


| the motto I had adopted, and from which I de- 


termined not to depart. Besides, who would 


| assure me that France, if once invaded, would 


not be divided? I will have the whole of it, or 


} none!” 





has been conferred upon me in my womanhood | 


” 


has never brought me good fortune. 

M. Maurice Duval, the prefect, again an- 
noyed the Duchess: he came into her pre- 
sence without being announced, went straight 
to the sideboard, and, turning his back on 


| with regard to the public teeling. 


the Duchess, began eating some partridges. | 


“She looked at him,” says the General, 
“ with an expression I shall never forget, and 
then turning to me— 

“ General,” she said, “do you know what I 
regret most in the rank I have lost?” 

** No, Madam.” 

“ Two ushers to punish that man’s insolence.” 

“ Indeed,” says the General, “the prefect’s 
conduct filled me with as much indignation 
as the Duchess.” Here again we must make 
large omissions; and we regret it the more, 
as every line and word is interesting. ‘There 
cannot be the least doubt, that in the follow- 
ing conversation the Duchess had a hope 
that it might by possibility become known, 
yet it will be read with interest. 

«Did you ever see my son, General ?” 

** 1 never had that honour, Madam.” 

«Well, he is a brave child; very mad like 
me, very obstinate like me; but, like me, de- 
voted body and soul to France.” 

* You love him much, no dgnbt?” 

“ As dearly as a mother can love her son.” 

“ Such being the case, your Royal Highness 
must allow me to observe, that I cannot com- 
prehend how, after all was over in La Vendée, 
when, after the actions at Vieillevigne and La 
Penissiére, all hope was lost, you did not think 
of returning to that son whom you love so dearly. 
We gave you plenty of time and opportunity.” 

“ General, | think it was you who seized my 
correspondence ?” 

“ It was, Madam.” 

“ And you read my letters?” 

“ T committed that indiscretion.” 

“Well, you must have seen in them, that 
from the moment | put myself at the head of 
my brave Vendeans, I resolved to submit to 
all the consequences of the insurrection. What! 
they rose for me, they risked their lives for me, 
and could I desert them? Never, General; 
their fate was mine, and I have kept my word 
with them. Besides, I should have been your 
prisoner long ago—I should have given myself 
up to you, to put an end to the thing, but for 
one fear.” 

“ May I ask what that was?” 

“1 knew very well that as soon as it was 
known I was a prisoner, I should be claimed 
by Spain, Prussia, and Russia. The French 
government, on the other hand, would have me 
tried, and this is quite natural. ‘The Holy Al- 
liance would never suffer me to appear before 
a Court of Assize; for the dignity of every 
crowned head in Europe would be compromised 
by it, From such a conflict of interest to a 





I smiled. 

“ What are you laughing at?” she said. 

I bowed without making any reply. 

“ Come,” she said, “ tell me what you are 
laughing at. I will know.” 

“T am laughing at seeing in your Royal 
Highness so great a dread of foreign war.” 

“And so little of a civil war. ‘That is what 
you mean, is it not?” 

“ T beg your Royal Highness to remark, that 
you have completed my thought, but not my 
sentence.” 

“Oh! I don’t feel at all annoyed or offended 
at this; for 1 came to France under an illusion 
I thought 
that the whole kingdom would rise in my favour, 
and that the army would join me. In short, I 
expected aspecies of return from Elba. 
the combats at Vieillevigne and La Penissiére, 
I gave positive orders to all my Vendeans to 
return totheir homes; for I ama Frenchwoman 
above all things, General; and a proof of it is, 
that if I only turn towards those good French 
faces, I fancy myself no longer in prison. 
whole of my fear is, that I shall be sent else- 
where. I am sure they will not leave me here. 
I am too near the focus of insurrection. No 
matter, they are more embarrassed than I am, 
General ; you may depend upon that.” 

As she uttered these words, she rose and 
walked about the room like a man, with her 
hands behind her back. An instant after, she 
stopped short. * * 

Ic was half-past six, and the Duchess was 
going to dine. I therefore took leave of her. 

“* Good-bye till to-morrow, General,” she said 
with the liveliness of a child. 

The result is well known—her subsequent 
life has been matter of public history. We 
here, therefore, close our notice of a work 
which cannot fail to have greatly interested 
the reader. It will, we believe, be published 
on Monday next, at Paris, and, perhaps, on 
the same day in London; and Mr. Bull, we 
see, announces, that an English translation 
is to appear on Wednesday. 

Pindar in English Verse. By the Rev. H. 

F, Cary, A.M. London: Moxon. 

Tus fame of Pindar has not increased with 
time; he was the poet of the last age of 
Grecian chivalry, when the feudal aristocra- 
cies were still flourishing, when princes were 
everything and the people nothing. He was 
completely the poet of courts, and certainly 
the greatest that ever condescended to act 
as Laureate; but the deeds he had to cele- 
brate were merely the victories at the na- 
tional games, the triumphs of a chariot-race 
or a boxing-match. In his age, the Olympic 
and Pythian games were in the zenith of 
their glory, and, consequently, his contempo- 
raries felt no surprise at the magnificent 
strains in which he celebrated deeds, that in 
a more advanced stage of society scarcely 
attracted casual notice ; and they were pre- 
pared to enjoy his splendid allusions to the 
rich stores of Grecian legends, because the 
families to whom these traditions belonged 
still enjoyed their hereditary eminence. But 
when the Persian and Peloponnesian wars 


| 
i 
| 


destroyed the whole framework of Grecian 
society, there was no existing sympathy 
with the spirit of the poet's compositions: 


| they were still admired for sublimity of style 
| and gorgeousness of diction, but no one 





After | 


sought them from feeling an interest in their 
subject. 

If this was the case in Greece itself, stil] 
less should we suppose that Pindar could 
ever be popular in foreign nations. Beyond 
the precincts of Hellas he has been more 
praised than read, more admired than quoted, 


| more frequently imitated than translated, 


The peculiar characteristics of his genius 
fervid, enthusiastic and disdaining control : 
his daring invention, his colossal groups of 
imagery, his irregular metre, and his bold 
combination of new epithets, present diffi- 
culties that might well terrify a modem 
translator. Cowley broke down in the at- 
tempt ; West’s Odes are very beautiful, but 
they have not the spirit of Pindar; Gray’s 
Progress of Poesy was perhaps the best ex- 
ample of a Pindaric Ode in our language, 
Cary had already shown his qualifications for 
undertaking a new translation of Pindar by 
his version of Dante, the poet who, in mo- 


| dern times, most nearly resembled the The- 
| ban bard; we had therefore formed high 


The | 


expectations of his success: we have read 
his work, and find that our expectations have 
not been disappointed. Indeed, if. strict 


| fidelity to the text, with the perfect preser- 





vation of the author's spirit, be the test of 
excellence in translation, Cary’s Pindar 
must rank among the very best translations 
in our language. This is high praise, but 
we shall show that it is not unjustly bestow- 
ed, by quoting the version of some of those 
passages which we deem best display the 
peculiar characteristics of Pindar’s poetry, 
and consequently are the fairest tests of the 
skill of the translator. 

The beginning of the seventh Olympic 
Ode is very sweet ; the allusion to a domestic 
custom shows that the true poet can derive 
materials of strength from the most ordinary 
circumstances. 

Like a chalice, all of gold, 
With the vine-dew bubbling o'er, 
That one at wedding feast doth hold, 
Costliest treasure of his store ; 
First quaffs to him above the rest, 
Whom his daughter's love has blest ; 
From home to home, then gives, to bear 
The envied present rich and rare; 
So I, the Muses’ nectar shedding, 
To conquerors deal the draught divine, 
Whose brow, with garlands amply spreading, 
Pytho and Olympia twine. 

Blest the sound of virtuous fame ; 
Grace, that visits here and there, 
With a life-infusing cheer, 
Few select of nobler name, 
Leading her minstrel train along, 
Sweet harp and lutes of voiceful song. 

The first Pythian Ode is the most justly 
celebrated of all Pindar’s lyrics; from it 
Gray borrowed his well-known description 
of the eagle, and Virgil his powerful picture 
of A°tna :— 

O Thou, whom Phoebus and the quire 
Of violet-tressed Muses own, 

Their joint treasure, golden Lyre, 
Ruling step with warbled tone, 
Prelude sweet to festive pleasures; 
Minstrels hail thy sprightly measures ; 

Soon as shook from quivering strings, 

Leading the choral bands, thy loud preamble rings. 

In thy mazes, steep’d, expire 

Bolts of ever flowing fire. 

Jove’s eagle on the sceptre slumbers, 

Possest by thy enchanting numbers ; 

On either side, his rapid wing, 

Drops, entranc’d, the feather’d king ; 

Black vapor o'er his curved head, 

Sealing his .;elids, sweetly shed ; 
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Upheaving his moist back he lies, 
Held down with thrilling harmonies. 

Mars the rough lance has laid apart, 

‘And yields to song his stormy heart. 

No God but of his mood disarm’d, 

js with thy tuneful weapons charm’d ; 

Soon as Latona’s s»pient son , 

‘And dvep-zoned Muses have their lays begun. 
Jut whomsoever Jove 

Hath look’d on without love, : 

Are anguish’d when they hear the voiceful sound ; 
Whether on land they be, 

Or in the raging sea ; 

With him, outstretch’d on dread Tartarian bound, 
Hundred-headed Typhon ; erst 

In fam’d Cilicia’s cavern nurst : 

Foe of the Gods; whose shaggy breast, 

By Cuma’s sea-beat mound, is prest; 

Pent by plains of Sicily, 

‘And that snow’d pillar heavenly high, 

Ema, nurse of ceaseless frost; 

From whose cavern’d depths aspire, 

Jn purest folds upwreathing, tost, 

Fountains of approachiess fire. 

Ry day, a flood of smouldering smoke, 

With sullen gleam, the torrents pour; 

But in darkness, many a rock, 

Crimson flame, along the shore, 

Hurls to the deep with deaf’ning roar. 

From that worm, aloft are thrown, 

The wells of Vulcan, full of fear ; 

A marvel strange to look upon ; 

And, for the passing mariner, 

As marvellous to hear ; 

How A&tna’s tops with umbrage black, 

And soil, do hola him bound ; 

And by that pallet, all his back 

Is scored with many a wound, 


To these we may add, the commencement 
of the first Isthmian ode :— 


Thebe, my mother, that dost shine 

Waving aloft thy shield of goid, 

My ready care from work of thine 

No want of Jeisure shall withhold. 

Nor craggy Delos angry be 

Toat I her task suspend for thee. 

What nearer to a virtuous heart 

Than love of parents dear? 

Stand then Apollo’s isle apart; 

A higher claim is here. 

It is to be lamented that the author has 
not given us notes on some of Pindar’s ob- 
seure allusions; two thousand years ago 
complaints were made of the difficulties in 
his odes; and surely they must now equally 
need elucidation. 


The Life of John Jay: with Selections from 
his Correspondence and Miscellaneous 
Papers. By his Son, William Jay. 2 vols. 
New York: Harper; London, Rich. 

Sous men become distinguished by the force 


of circumstances, others by the force of na- | 


ture: both united in rendering John Jay 
eminent; his abilities were of a high order, 
and he was born in a good time. His father 
was of French descent, his mother of Dutch, 
and all his relations were respectable and 
wealthy. His education seems to have been 
ofa more classic kind than what is common 
in the world now ; he was well, nay intimately, 
acquainted with the poetic and historic works 
of Greece and Rome, and though he studied 
modern literature less than he ought, he 
made great amends by reading the Bible 
—it was his study when young, and his 
companion when old: most of the great 
founders of the American Republic were 
pious men. Jay was educated for the law, 
and, hav*-- a quick fancy and ready elo- 
quence, he su. *eeded in his profession ; and 
before the rup.are between Britain and 
America, his name was known favourably 
through the wide province of New York, of 
Which he was a native. His marriage with 
Sarah, the daughter of William Livingston, 
aided him in his rise; but his talents, his 
awe feelings, his love of liberty, and 
ls determined nature, sustained him when 
€ got up, and carried him to high dis- 
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tinction amongst distinguished men. When 
he took his seat, on the 5th of September, in 
the Congress held at Philadelphia, he was in 
the twenty-ninth year of his age, and was 
the youngest member of that great assembly ; 
his earnest eloquence, seldom declamatory, 
and ever to the point, gained him the confi- 
dence of his country ; in these words he calls 
on the people :— 

“ But if there be any among us, dead to all 
sense of honour, and love of their country; if 
deaf to all the calls of liberty, virtue, and reli- 
gion; if forgetful of the magnanimity of their 
ancestors, aud the happiness of their children ; 
if neither the examples nor the success of other 
nations—the dictates of reason and of nature; 
or the great duties they owe to their God, them- 
selves, and their posterity, have any effect upon 
them—if neither the injuries they have received, 
the prize they are contending for, the future 
blessings or curses of their children—the ap- 
plause or the reproach of all mankind—the ap- 
probation or displeasure of the Great Judge— 
or the happiness or misery consequent upon 
their conduct, in this and a future state, can 
move them ;—then let them be assured, that 
they deserve to be slaves, and are entitled to 
nothing but anguish and tribulation. Let them 
banish from their remembrance the reputation, 
the freedom, and the happiness they have in- 
herited from their forefathers. Let them forget 
every duty, human and divine; remember not 
that they have children: and beware how they 
call to mind the justice of the Supreme Being : 
let them go into captivity, like the idolatrous 
and disobedient Jews; and be a reproach anda 
by-word among the nations. But we think 
better things of you,—we believe and are per- 
suaded that you will do your duty like men, and 
cheerfully refer your cause to the great and 
righteous Judge. If success crown your efforts, 
all the blessings of freemen will be your reward. 
If you fall in the contest, you will be happy with 
God in heaven.” 

We shall give no instances of his disinter- 
estedness, wisdom, or candour in maintain- 
ing the cause of freedom; they are numerous 


and well known: but the generous humanity | 


of his nature, exerted in softening the sufler- 
ings of those who were not on the triumphant 
side, must not be overlooked: the families 
of De Lancey and Van Schaack, may long 
remember him. 
the former :— 


“Si1r,—Notwithstanding the opposition of | 


our sentiments and conduct relative to the pre- 
sent contest, the friendship which subsisted be- 
tween us is not forgotten; nor will the good 
offices formerly doue by yourself and family 
cease to excite my gratitude. 

‘* How far your situation may be comfortable 


and easy, I know not: it is my wish, and shall | 


be my endeavour, that it be as much so as may 
be consistent with the interest of the great cause 
towhich I have devoted everything I hold dearin 
this world. I have taken the liberty of request- 
ing Mr. Samuel Broome immediately to advance 
you one hundred dollars on my account. 

“ Your not having heard from me sooner was 
unavoidable. 
will oblige me. Be explicit, and avail yourself 
without hesitation of the friendship which was 
entertained as well as professed for you by 

“Your obedient and humble servant, 

“Joun Jay.” 

« Poughkeepsie, 2d Jan. 1773,” 

Hiis letter to Peter Van Schaack is gene- 
rous and gentlemanly :— 

*< Believe me, my heart has nevertheless been, 
on more than one occasion, afflicted by the exe- 
cution of what I thought, and still think, was 
my duty. I felt very sensibly for you and for 


others ; but, as society can regard only the poli- 
tical propriety of men’s conduct, and not the 
moral propriety of their motives to it, I could 
only lament your unavoidably becoming classed 
with many whose morality was convenience, and 
whose politics changed with the aspect of public 
affairs. 

“My regard for you, as a good old friend, 
continued notwithstanding. God knows, that 
inclination never had a share in any proceed- 
ings of mine against you; from such ‘ thorns no 
man could expect to gather grapes;’ and the 
only consolation that can grow in their unkindly 
shade is a consciousness of doing one’s duty, 
and the reflection that as, on the one hand, I 
have uniformly preferred the public weal to my 
friends and connexions; so on the other, I have 
never been urged by private resentment to injure 
a single individual. 

“ Your judgment, and consequently your con- 
science, differed from mine on a very important 
question ; but though, as an independent Ame- 
rican, I considered all who were not for us, and 
you among the rest, as against us; yet, be assured, 
that John Jay did not cease to be a friend to 
Peter Van Schaack. 

“No one can serve two masters: either Bri- 
tain was right, and America wrong; or America 
was right, and Britain wrong. They who thought 
Britain right were bound to support her; and 
America had a just claim to the services of those 
who approved her cause. Hence it became our 
duty to take one side or the other; and no man 
is to be blamed for preferring the one which his 
reason recommended as the most just and vir- 
tuous. 

“« Several of our countrymen indeed left, and 
took arms against us, not from any such princi- 
ples, but from the most dishonourable of human 
motives. Their conduct has been of a piece with 
their inducements, for they have far out-stripped 
savages in perfidy and cruelty. Against these 
men every American must set his face and steel 
his heart. There are others of them, though not 
many, who, I believe, opposed us because they 
thought they could not conscientiously go with 





He thus writes to one of | 


A line by the first opportunity | 





us. Tosuch of these as have behaved with hu- 

manity, 1 wish every species of prosperity that 

may consist with the good of my country. 
“You see how naturally I slide into the habit 


| of writing as freely as J used to speak to you. 


Ah! my friend, if ever I see New York again, 
I expect to meet with ‘ the shade of many a de- 
parted joy.’ My heart bleeds to think of it. 

“How is your health? Where and how are 
your children? Whenever, as a private friend, 
it may be in my power to do good to either, tell 
me. While I have a loaf, you and they may 
freely partake of it. Don’t let this idea hurt you. 
If your circumstances are easy, I rejoice; if not, 
let me take off their rougher edges.” 

The estimation in which Jay was held, 
is indicated by his successively becoming 
Member and President of Congress, Chief 
Justice of the Province of New York, Se- 
cretary of State, Ambassador to Spain, and 
Ambassador to England. In his mission 
to Spain, he had a very delicate mutter to 
manage, namely, the acknowledgment of a 
free republic by a despotic monarchy—of the 
right, in short, of colonies to revolt when 
oppressed; and in his mission to England, 
he had the burning desire of the fiercer part 
of the republicans of America for alliance 
with France, and war with Britain, to assuage 
and soothe: that he accomplished both, must 
be imputed as much to his fortitude as to his 
wisdom. Jay loved freedom with Washing- 
ton, and with Washington he also united in 
loving social order and subordination to law: 
the former framed the celebrated treaty with 
England, and the latter signed it, and both 
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did so at the peril of their popularity and 


of their lives. The revolutionary fervour of 
America, seems to have exceeded that of 
France :— 

“Great pains were taken by the democratic 
societies to incorporate with American manners 
the follies and extravagances engendered by the 
French revolution. The New York society pro- 
vided by its constitution that the term Citizen 
should be prefixed to the designation of all its 
officers; and thus the aristocratic address of Mr. 
Chairman was exchanged by its members for the 
republican appellation of ‘ Citizen Chairman.’ 
The society gave a public dinner on the 4th of 
July, and, faithful to this patent mode of main- 
taining the equal rights of their countrymen, 
toasted the President of the United States as 
‘Citizen George Washington,’ without adding a 
word indicative of respect for his station, or gra- 
titude for his services. It was even discovered, 
that courtesy to the fair sex was inconsistent 
with republicanism ; and although good demo- 
crats still married, the more scrupulous were 
careful that the public journals, in announcing 
the marriage, should designate the bride as 
* Citess,’ instead of Miss. 

“It is scarcely credible to what extent the 
absurdities devised and practised by the French 
demagogues to inflame the passions of the mob, 
were adopted and applauded by multitudes of 
the hitherto staid and reflecting citizens of the 
United States. All heraldic bearings had been 
denounced in France as aristocratic; in Ame- 
rica, few could be found to offend the lovers of 
equality; but fastidious patriots were not want- 
ing who were scandalized at the sight of aspread 
eagle on the coin, and over the caption of printed 
acts of Congress. The eagle, like the lion and 
the unicorn, was supposed to have some affinity 
with royalty ; and was therefore declared in the 
newspapers to be undeserving the honour be- 
stowed on him. The tree of liberty, surmounted 
by the cap of liberty, was everywhere erected, 
as if such emblems could add security to the 
rights and liberties of the people, already amply 
protected by their own laws and constitutions. 
A liberty cap, decorated with the French and 
American flags, was placed with great pomp in 
the Merchants’ Exchange, in New York. A 
large concourse assembled on the occasion, and 
united in singing patriotic songs, while a de- 
tachment of the militia attended under arms in 
honour of the ceremony.” 

We cannot praise the taste of the republi- 
cans of the west, in this frivolous imitation ; 
nor can we commend the language in which 
they condemned a treaty which probably 
saved them from both civil and foreign war. 
These are the words of a Virginian newspaper 
of that day :— 

“Notice is hereby given, that in case the 
treaty entered into by that d—n’d arch-traitor 
J—n Jay with the British tyrant, should be ra- 
tified, a petition will be presented to the next 
General Assembly of Virginia at their next ses- 
sion, praying that the said State may recede 
from the Union, and be under the government 
of one hundred thousand free and independent 
Virginians.” 

And this is one of the resolutions of the 
Democratic Society of South Carolina :— 

“ Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to our 
brethren of the republican societies throughout 
the Union, as far as the ability and individual 
influence of a numerous society can be made to 
extend, that we will promote every constitutional 
mode to bring Joun JAy to trial and to justice. 
He shall not escape, if guilty, that punishment 
which will at once wipe off the temporary stain 
laid upon us, and be a warning to TRAITORS 
hereafter how they sport with the interests and 
feelings of their fellow-citizens. He was in- 





structed, or he was not: if he was, we will drop 
the curtain; if not, and he acted of and from 
himself, we shall lament the want of a GUILLO- 
TINE.” 

Jay made no justification of his conduct ; 
he silently left the good deed he had done 
to be acknowledged by his country. The 
moral courage of Washington was equal to his 
courage in the field: he signed the Treaty, 
and thus explained his motives to the “Select 
Men” of Boston :— 

*« United States, 28th July, 1795. 


‘*GENTLEMEN,—In every act of my admi- | 


nistration I have sought the happiness of my 
fellow-citizens, 


all personal, local, and partial considerations ; 
to contemplate the United States as one great 
whole; to confide that sudden impressions, 
when erroneous, would yield to candid reflection; 


and to consult only the substantial and perma- | 


nent interests of our country. Nor have I de- 


parted from this line of conduct on the occasion | 


which has produced the resolutions contained 
in your letter of the 13th instant. 

** Without a predilection for my own judg- 
ment, [ have weighed with attention every 
argument which has at any time been brought 
into view; but the constitution is the guide 
which 1 never can abandon. 
the president the power of making treaties, with 
the advice and consent of the senate. It was 
doubtless supposed that these two branches of 


government would combine without passion, | 


and with the best means of information, those 
facts and principles upon which the success of 
our foreign relations will always depend; that 
they ought not to substitute for their own con- 
viction the opinions of others, or to seek truth 
through any channel but that of a temperate 
and well-informed investigation. 


“Under this persuasion, I have resolved on | 
the manner of executing the duty before me. | 
To the high responsibility attached to it I freely | 


submit; and you, gentlemen, are at liberty to 
make these sentiments known, as the grounds 
of my procedure. While I feel the most lively 
gratitude for the many instances of approbation 
from my country, I can no otherwise deserve it 
than by obeying the dictates of my conscience. 
With due respect, 
“] am, gentlemen, your obedient 
**GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

The revolutionary mania subsided, and by 
a revulsion of feeling, not uncommon in na- 
tions, more than in individuals, Jay lived to 
be hailed wherever he went, as the deliverer 
and benefactor of America. On retiring 


into the country, and to the charms of private | 


life, he was made a magistrate of the district, 
and as such had to act against a certain 
Daniel Gregory, a blacksmith, who set up 
his smithy, and established his anvil and 


bellows on the highway. At first, he resolved | 
to be severe—his better nature prevailed: | 


the result is truly characteristic—here is his 
last order on the subject :— 
« Albany, 19th February, 1801. 

«‘ S1n,—I wrote to you on the 4th instant to 
proceed against Daniel Gregory, who had built 
a dwelling-house, and has also a blacksmith’s 
shop on the highway, between two or three miles 
north from Bedford court-house. Being inter- 
rupted, I concluded that letter without observ- 
ing, as I intended, that this man living near 
my farm, and this encroachment being under 
my eye whenever I go there, I could not recon- 


cile it to my official duty to let it continue to | 


pass unnoticed. I have frequently apprized 
him of the consequences. He said he had no 
place to move to. I offered to pay for any one 
acre of ground that he should buy, whatever 


My system for the attainment | 
of this object has uniformly been, to overlook | 


It has as signed to | 





— - ae ——_—====> 
—— 


might be the price not exceeding fifty dollars, 
I am ready to do this still, and I mention it to 
obviate what might otherwise, perhaps, be said 
that I press too hard upon a poor man, ; 
“With esteem and regard, 
*T am, Sir, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“ Joun Jay.” 

The poor man’s establishment was ye 

moved from the highway and placed upon 
one of his judge’s fields, where he lived for 
| the rest of his days rent free. 

Jay’s wife, whom he loved tenderly, died 
before him: he outlived all those who had 
sat with him in the first Congress held at Phil- 
adelphia: he loved to visit his children, read 
the Scriptures and study Cicero, His habits 
| were extremely regular :— 





‘In all his domestic habits, he observed 
great exactness and regularity. During the 
whole of his residence at Bedford, till near its 
close, he almost constantly rose with or before 
the sun at all seasons; and when the weather 
permitted, was frequently on horseback before 
breakfast. He required his meals to be served 
with great punctuality. Every morning imme- 
diately before breakfast, the family, including 
the domestics, were summoned to prayers; and 
the call was repeated precisely at nine at night, 
when he read to them a chapter in the Bible, 
and concluded with prayer. At the close of the 
| evening devotions he retired to rest, except 
when courtesy to his guests induced him to keep 
| later hours; but the presence of company nei- 
ther postponed nor suspended the family worship. 

“« Being one day told that some of his friends 
had inquired how it was possible for him to oc- 
cupy his mind at Bedford; he replied, witha 
smile, ‘I have a long life to look back upon, 
and an eternity to look forward to.’” 

He died 17th of May 1829, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, leaving a fame which 
has triumphed over much calumny and pre- 
| judice. He hada vigorous mind, a sound 
judgment, and a devout heart. He was up- 
right, sincere, and resolute—and never de- 
serted a friend nor courted an enemy. The 
volumes before us are the filial work of his 
son, and contain materials for a clear and 
vigorous memoir of more popular dimensions. 


Voyage dans la Régence d’ Alger. [Travels 
in the Regency of Algers.] Par ™. 
Rozet. ‘Tom. II]. Paris: Bertrand; 
London, Dulau & Co.+ 

M. Rozet devotes the third volume of his 

work to the statistics of Algiers as it now is, 

or as it was immediately previous to the 

French invasion. He speaks of the town, its 

palace, forts, and public buildings ; the en- 

virons, and their productions ;—the govern- 
ment, finances, commerce, collection of tr- 
bute, execution of justice, power military and 
naval ;—and concludes with some reflections 
on the colonization and civilization of the 

North of Africa. 

Algiers, as every one knows, is built on 
the side of a hill, sloping down to the sea. 
It is triangular in shape, its base being 
the shore, and its apex coinciding with the 
summit of the hill which rises to a height of 
400 feet. On this summit is placed the 
Kasba, which served at once as a fort to 
command the city, as the palace in which 
the Dey resided, and as the storehouse 
which he kept his merchandize ; for the Dey, 








+ For reviews of former volumes, see Atheneum, 
) p. 373, 433, 513. 
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like most barbarous princes, had reserved to 
himself the monopoly of certain necessary 
articles—and as he fixed the price at which 
he bought, as well as that at which he sold, 
there can be little doubt that his speculations 
were generally profitable. ‘The houses of 
Algiers have no roofs, but are all finished 
by terraces carefully whitewashed; and as 
this is extended to the outsides of the houses, 
the forts, the batteries, and the walls that 
surround the city, it looks, from a certain 
distance, like a vast chalk quarry opened on 
the side of a mountain. ‘Towards the sea, 
the city was defended by a line of forts and 
batteries, mounting 237 pieces of cannon. 
A mole of mason-work connected these forts 
with the main land. 

On this side, Algiers was entered by the Ma- 
rine Gate, which opened on the mole. This 
gate, covered by a circular arch, was adorned 
with very rude figures, representing coats of 
arms, with a lion on each side. Under the arch 
was the office of customs, and a guard-house, in 
which were seen instruments of punishment: 
clubs to break the head, whips with iron points, 
knotted cords, pincers to tear the flesh, §c. 

“ Marks of civilization here,”—as poor 
Mungo Park remarked, when he saw three 
men gibbeted before the gate of his High- 
ness the Emperor of Timbuctoo. 

Passing through this gate (not the Em- 
peror’s, but the Marine,) we enter the best 
street in Algiers, which is scarcely ten feet 
wide ; and as the shop-fronts project into this, 
and most of the houses, when arrived at the 
first story, also jut out, and have this promi- 
nence supported by spars from below, the 
street is so reduced, that a loaded mule 
seems to fill it up entirely. The streets are 
all crooked. The city is well supplied with 
water by means of fountains, or, when these 
are wanting, by large earthen jars fixed in 
an excavation of the wall, and constantly re- 
plenished. There are similar excavations 
attached to each house for the reception of 
dirt, which is daily removed by the scaven- 
gers. The houses are all alike; they are 
squares or rectangles, formed of four walls, 
raised to the height of three stories; they 
have no windows, but are pierced with some 
small holes to admit air. ‘The ground-floor 
is used as stables, storehouses, slaves’ apart- 
ments, &c. The hall door is gained by a 
flight of steps, and immediately after passing 
it you enter the vestibule or principal apart- 
ment. This is a square room, two sides of 
which are furnished with a bench of mason- 
work, adorned by a row of pillars of white 
marble, finished at top by Moorish arches, 
sculptured, and forming little arcades, be- 
neath which the master sits smoking his 
pipe, to receive visitors and transact busi- 
ness, ‘This reception-room is named skifa ; 
the benches where the visitors sit are covered 
with mats, or sheep-skins, or tapestry; as 
Soon as you are seated, a slave brings you a 
pipe and coffee. Up stairs are the women’s 
apartments, and at top the terrace, where 
they take the air after sunset, at which time 
men are forbidden to set foot on it. The 
houses are kept uncommonly clean, and per- 
fumed constantly with rose-water. 

The Kasba, of course, requires to be first 
noticed. 

From a distance it presents a white shapeless 
mass, which could not be recognized as a for- 
tress but for the enormous cannon which are 
Seen pointing from its ill-made embrasures, 





Since our arrival a postern gate has been open- 
ed towards the country; but previous to that, 
there was but a single gate, situated at an angle 
formed by the meeting of two streets. This 
gate, finished by a circular arch, is sufficiently 
high to admit a man on horseback; it is con- 
structed of white marble, sculptured, and an 
Arabian inscription is placed at top, as, indeed, 
is the case in all the edifices belonging to the 
Dey. 

But we must explain how this came to be 
the Dey’s palace. 


shore, which was much more beautiful and 
commodious ; there was only this inconveni- 
ence—that, being almost defenceless, the Ja- 
nissaries, whenever they became discontented 
with their ruler, marched in a body, cut off 
his head, and elected another. ‘This had 
become such a matter-of-course affair, that 
for a long succession of years not a single 
Dey had died a natural death, and once, 
when this spirit ran high and parties were 
numerous, no less than five Deys were elect- 
ed and murdered within twelve hours! 

Ali Pacha (the Dey who was bombarded by 





our victory has delivered him from this fear, 
and now he quietly travels through Europe, 
comme un grand seigneur. 

So much for the reasons that made the 
Kasba a royal residence : and now, as for the 
place itself, we have already said that it was 
ashapeless mass of whitewashed bricks; and 
if to this we add the usual accompaniments 


| of an oriental fort and palace, and conceive 


| portals, cannons, and chevaux-de-frize, with 


In mer ines they in| Elev, denne, pigwonnas, nd ae 
habited a palace low down, near the sea | °'°% 2 ow a. prometiony 


the centre of all, some magnificent apart- 
ments, with gilt lions, white marble pillars, 


| purling streams, rose-water, coffee, pipes, and 


Lord Exmouth) wishing to live without fear, | 


and to be no longer at the mercy of a turbulent 
militia, determined to inhabit the Kasba, the 
citadel of the town, surrounded by high walls, 
and already defended by a numerous artillery. 


Eight or ten days after his accession, he caused | 
several cannon to be transported from the Ma- | 
rine Fort to the Kasba: when this fort was | 


fully prepared, he changed all his ministers, all 
the superior officers of government, issued an 
order that the Turks should all be in their bar- 
racks at six in the evening, and threatened with 


death those who should be found in the streets | 


after that hour. ‘Around his person he had 
thirty Turks entirely devoted to his interest. 
One Friday, towards midnight, fifty mules, pre- 
pared by his order, and escorted by his guard, 
conveyed all his treasures in eight journeys. 
When assured that this was in safety, he ordered 
them to strike the flag-staff of the palace on 
which floated the red flag, and set out, accom- 
panied by his family and all his household, pre- 
ceded by music. No one knew what was going 
on, and the order to kill every one found in the 
street after six o’clock having terrified the tur- 
bulent, he arrived, without opposition, at the 
Kasba. When he had entered, and had caused 
the gates to be locked, he said to those who 
surrounded him, Now Jam Dey. The next day 
he caused it to be proclaimed through the whole 
city that he had settled himself at the Kasba, 
and that all who wanted him should resort 
thither. 

The Turks were by no means pleased with 
this proceeding, as it went directly to de- 
prive them of their influence, which no doubt 
they looked on as a “ vested right.” Accord- 
ingly they revolted, and having seized on 
the Marine Fort, held a council of war, in 
which it was determined to behead the Pacha. 


tobacco, why, then we shall have as clear an 
idea of the Kasba as after reading through 
fifty pages of M. Rozet. 

Next to the Palace must come the 
Mosques. 

The principal Mosque in Algiers is situated 
at the entrance of the street leading from the 
Marine Gate: it isa long, rectangular building, 
vaulted, divided longitudinally into three aisles 
by two rows of pillars, and beneath the dome, 
which is at about two-thirds of its length, are 
two other rows crossing the first at right angles. 
At each side of the principal aisle the pillars 
support galleries, of which those nearest the 
door are open to the public, but those beyond 
the dome, and on each side of the recess, are 
reserved for the nobility. Five or six crystal 
lustres, and several lamps, are suspended by 
chains along the grand aisle, and between the 
two rows of pillars which intersect beneath the 
dome. The lamps are lighted for evening prayer, 
but the lustres are only used on grand ceremo- 
nies, such as the feast of Beyram. 

Beyram was kept in the following manner 
at Algiers :— 

The first day of the feast, as soon as the 
Imams had announced to the Dey that they had 
seen the moon, the prince, escorted by a nu- 


| merous guard, and attended by his ministers 


and principal officers, repaired to the Mosque, 
where he remained during the performance of 
service. Returning to the palace, he placed 
himself on his throne, and then the Khazen- 


| Hadgi, as prime minister, kissed his hand, and 





all the others did the same in succession. The 
European consuls, who were admitted immedi- 
ately after the ministers, came also to pay their 
respects to the Dey, and to kiss his hand. It 
was a great honour to pass the first, and many 
disputes arose in consequence ; the English 
consul, however, had ordinarily the precedence. 
After the consuls came the chief men of the 
city, the head of the Jews, and the wardens of 
the different trades. Those who had been 
allowed to kiss hands arranged themselves in 
galleries round the court to witness the sports 
of the Emgarchié—sixteen or twenty Turks who 
wrestled, having their bodies besmeared with 
oil. The Dey gave money to the strongest. 
Whilst these exercises lasted, a great number of 


| musicians played patriotic airs. 


He, however, was prepared for this, so that | 
when the Turks arrived at the gates of the | 


Kasba, to execute their kind intentions, they 


were received with a general discharge of | 


artillery, while the Moors, who had been ex- 
cited by his emissaries to take up arms 
against them, attacked them in the rear, and 
made great havoc amongst them. The Pacha 
reaped the advantages he expected from this 


Perhaps some of our readers may find a 
striking resemblance between these tom- 
fooleries of a barbarian chief, and the birth- 
day ceremonies of certain European courts. 

The Christians have one chapel, and the Jews 
several synagogues in Algiers. Of these latter, 


| the most celebrated is that near the gate of Bab- 


Azoun, where the blind and the maimed spend 


| a great part of their day in reciting the psalms of 


vigorous conduct, for he died quietly in his | 


bed, of the plague, in 1818. 

He was succeeded by Hussein Pacha, the 
same whom we dethroned, and who, for the 
space of ten years had never quitted the Kasba, 
from fear that the Turks would attempt his life; 


David ; those who wish for the benefit of their 
prayers pay them so much a week. 

An ingenious way of turning these worthy 
citizens to account. 

The Baths next claim our attention— 
Lady Mary W, Montague’s lively descrip- 
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tion will, of course, occur to our readers, but 


M. Rozet is not Lady Mary—besides, he only | 


speaks of his own experience; Lady Mary 
told us of a whole harem. M. Rozet’s ac- 
count, however, appears accurate and in- 
teresting :— 

The entrance is through a large gate, and be- 
neath a vaulted passage which leads by a few de- 
scending steps into a square hall. On the right, 
before descending, is the office where you pay, 
on the left a recess where coffee is prepared. 

Along three sides of the hall runs a colon- 


nade, beneath which are platforms raised about | 


three or four feet, ascended by wooden steps. 
In the middle of the hall is a fountain playing 
into a marble basin. 


As you enter, a young Moor, naked, with the 
exception of a blue cloth around his loins, leads | 
you to a platform, where he begs you to undress. | 
This done, he knots round the centre of your | 


body a white linen cloth; he then makes you 
put on a pair of wooden slippers, and conducts 
you through a large door, which closes behind 
you, into the bath-room. This is a square room 
covered by an octagonal vault, admitting the 
light through glazed apertures: in the centre is 


a block of freestone on which you are made sit | 
The temperature appears high, yet the | 


down. 
centigrade thermometer which I brought with 
me, did not stand above 32° (about 90° Fah.) 
Along three sides of the room are little recesses 
formed by walls projecting into the room and 
arched circularly at top; in each of these re- 
cesses are two cocks, one discharging cold, the 
other hot water into little marble basins, whence 
it runs on the heated marble pavement, which 


quickly converts it into vapour, filling the whole | 


room. After you have sat a few minutes on the 


block, the young Moor returns and conducts | 


you into one of the recesses, where he spreads 


a cloth on the floor and mzk+s you sit down on | 


it. In about five minutes your whole body is 
covered with perspiration, and you experience 
a general pleasing sensation. ‘The Moor then 


seats himself behind you, slightly embracing | 
you between his legs; on his right hand he | 


wears a cloth glove, which he dips in the reser- 
voir of hot water, and proceeds to rub your 
back and shoulders with 
When he has well rubbed the upper part of 

our body he causes you to lie across one of his 
on which serves you as a cushion; he then 
twists your arms and legs in every direction, 
and kneads your body as if it were dough. 
Afterwards he rubs your arms, the lower part of 
your body, and your legs. After these he rubs 
the head and face, and then leaves you. During 


the whole time that he is shampooing you he | 


sings an Arabian melody, in a tone capable of 
setting you to sleep in spite of the movement 
which he is impressing on all parts of your 
frame. Five minutes after after having left you, 
he returns, bearing a dish full of soap-lather, 
with a handful of the fibres of the egave soaked 
in it; with this he gently rubs your body, and 
when this operation is finished, upsets the dish 


over your head, which he rubs well between his. 


hands; then he takes warm water in his dish 
from the cock, and pours it over your entire 
body, after which he presents you with the dish 
and retires, in order that you may finish wash- 
ing yourself. After some time he comes back, 
changes the cloth which was round your middle, 
and leads you to the stone block in the centre 
of the hall, on which are placed linen cloths, 
perfectly clean. With these he dresses you in 
the Arabian manner, covers your head with a 
turban, made of a napkin, throws over your 
shoulders a cloth which serves as a mantle, and 
leads you back to the platform where you had 
undressed previously to entering the bath-room. 
There, is laid on a rush mat, a thin mattrass, 
with a slight cotton coverlid; you lie down on 
this mattrass, wrapped up as you are, and in a 


| merits, according to M. Rozet, are very 


| 4,000 Turks, 2,000 Negroes, 5,000 Jews, 


much tenderness. | 


| almost towards the middle of the immersion, we 
| vels, tongs, and such like instruments ; soon we 
| muezzins, mounting the minarets, began to chant 


| in long trills. This racket continued the whole 
| duration of the eclipse, and, from time tg time, 


| tants were probably assembled round these iires 





moment an attendant brings you a pipe and | 
coffee. (Sumptuous dogs, these Turks!) To | 
allow the perspiration to pass off, you remain | 


| lying down about half an hour, smoking, drink- 
| ing coffee, and conversing with those around 
| you. When you wish to rise, the shampooer 
| returns to take off the clothes in which he has 


muftled you, and to assist you in dressing. All | 
this ceremony costs a real-boudjou, about one 
and sixpence. 

And we must say it is the cheapest luxury | 
we know of. 

Coffee-houses are next discussed: their 


moderate :— 

The coffee is weak, ill-made, and very like 
what one gets in England ; for the rest, it is not | 
dear,—one has two cups for a penny. 

Their Restaurans are still worse, and fre- | 
quented only by Bedouins. 

In a little black shop, at the door of which is 


' constructed a sort of fire-place with three nar- | 


row compartments, are placed two dirty Moors, 
who cut up, on a board, meat into morsels about 
the size of dice; when the meat is cut, they fix 
the morsels on little iron spits, several of which 
they place over the fire. When the morsels are 
broiled, the cook unspits them on a little plate, 
throws over them, with a dirty hand, some salt 
and minced herbs, and sends them to the Be- 
douins, who are squatted in a corner of the shop, 
sometimes concealed by a wretched curtain sus- 
pended from the ceiling. Others, who are not 
so particular, merely pay some coins as they 
pass the shop, and hold out their hands, into 
which the cook empties one or more of his 
spits, according to the sum he has received. 

The Fondues, or inns, are still worse, but 
we have not room for them. 


The Population of Algiers M. Rozet com- 
putes at 30,000, divided in this manner: 


18,000 Moors and Koulouglis, and 1,000 
Arabs, Berbers, &c. Que of their supersti- 
tions is worth citing :— 

The 2nd September, 1830, whilst we were 
occupied in observing a total lunar eclipse, 


heard shouts, and a great noise of kettles, sho- 


perceived light in all the Mosques; and the 


we saw small blasts of powder in the midst of 
groups who were letting them off. At the same 
moment many considerable fires were kindled 
on the ridge of the lesser Atlas, and the inhabi- 


to make a noise like the Algerines. When the 
charivari was over, we heard them singing with 
a loud voice in all the mosques. 

The next day, having asked of many persons 
the explanation of what had passed the night 
before, I learned that the Mussulmans believe 
that eclipses announce the termination of the 
world, and the racket which they make during 
those of the moon is intended to awake all 
sleepers, in order that they may go to the 
mosque and join their brethren in the last 
prayer; it is to this the muezzins invite them. 
During solar eclipses, as they do not suppose 
any one to be asleep, they make no noise, but con- 
tent themselves by going to the mosque, warned | 
by the voice of the muezzin, who announces the 
eclipse from the top of the minaret. | 





Next week, perhaps, we shall say some- 
thing of their schools, their commerce, and | 
their government. 


OE 
Sa EREEEEEEetneeenmaenanioael 


| a large body of mankind. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* Specimens of English Sonnets, selected by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce.’—Sonnets are by man 
considered as mere trifles, but though some- 
times written upon trivial subjects and abound- 
ing in what Drummond calls ‘ sweet conceits,” 
they are often full of the very essence of poetry, 
and strong with the deepest feeling. Mr. Dyce 
informs us that the object of this volume is to 
exhibit specimens of our best sonnet writers, 


| both ancient and modern—to lay before the 


public productions of intrinsic merit—not to gra- 


| tify the curious antiquary by extracts from the 


rare works of forgotten rliymers. Are all those 


| who have not contributed some flowers to this 


garland to be considered as “ forgotten rhymers”’? 
Is Percy Bysshe Shelley one of these? Did he 


| not write some dozen or so of the best sonnets 


in the language? and was not that fine one to 
Wordsworth worthy of a place in the collection? 
But we are more inclined to thank Mr. Dyce 
for what he has given us in his pretty and grace- 
ful volume, than to quarrel with him for the 
omissions. 

‘ Europe: a Political Sketch, and other Poems; 
by Charles Owen Apperley.’—He who writes 
only a poem, has less chance of success than he 


| who writes a political poem, because the latter 


adds the allurements of party feeling to the at- 
tractions of verse, and ensures sympathy from 
In the present case, 
the poet has not secured the influence of a new 
theme; his song is of Poland and her woes—a 
subject from which we avert our eyes, froma 
feeling that we can afford no relief. We are 
afraid that the musical verse of Mr. Apperley 
will not charm the eagle from her prey; we 
would advise him to try his skill on less mighty 
but more interesting matters ; he who sings the 
following sweet song might, we think, write a 
clever poem about homely and heartfelt things: 
Fvening. 
Tur mist o’er the mountain 
So silently stealing 
The shades o’er the fountain 
its brightness concealing, 
The wild beetle’s humming, 
The dew on the flower,—- 
All these teli the coming 
Of evening’s sweet hour, 
Where now be the things 
il.at of late seem’d so gay, 
With their tulip-like wings, 
In the bright solar ray ¢ 
Ah, quickly we learn 
They are not to be found, 
And mark, in her turn, 
The grey moth flitting round, 
And now the bat taketh 
Its lone “ cloister’d flight,” 
Aud the owlet awaketh 
‘lo welcome the night; 
Whilst the wild dove doth keep 
Near the head of the pine, 
And tie linnet’s asleep 
ln the sweet eglantine. 
Oh, quickly change speeds, 
For our earth must not rest, 
Aud day-light recedes 
With a smile in the west; 
Yet that smile is so sweet, 
‘hat it makes us look on 
To the mern we may meet, 
From the day that is gone. 
Yon deep purple hue, 
©’er the sun’s parting ray 
Seems a token most true 
Of one more goodly day ; 
Like an emblem of hope, 
’Mid the darkness of life, 
That still tempts us to cope — 
With the storm and the strife. 
The morrow, the morrow, 
We dream of it still 
In the cay of cur sorrow, 
The hour of our ill; 
And, forgetting the past, 
We look torward once more 
To some wild phantom chase, 
Like the rest that are o’er. 


® Songs of the Press, and other Poems, relative 
to the Art of Printing,’ —A printer, whe works 
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in Nottingham, has arranged the materials of 
this little volume; here we have strains comic 
and serious—boisterous songs for the punch- 
powl, and sad compositions for the grave- 
stone; in short, men of genius, both of the 
press and the printing-house, are here: we 
miss one, however, whose words are of weight 
—there is a compliment paid by Sir Walter 
Scott to the art of printing, which throws 
all other eulogium into the shade—it may be 
found in ‘Quentin Durward,’ in one of the con- 
yersations between Louis and the Astrologer. 

CaBinET CycLopap1A.—‘ Lives of the most 
Eminent Foreign Statesmen, by E. E. Crowe.’— 
Contains the Lives of Cardinal Amboise, Xi- 
menes, Leo X., Cardinal Granville, and Mau- 
rice of Saxony, Barneveldt, Sully, Duke of Ler- 
ma, Duke of Ossuno, and Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
A volume like this, though it offers lite for 
criticism, and does not admit of extract, is likely 
to be generally read, and, being read, will fur- 
nish a great deal of valuable information. It 
js well compiled, and written with ease and even 
elegance. 

Tue Braitisu Lisrary.—‘ Robinson Crusoe. 
2vols.’-—* Walton’s Angler. 1 vol.’—We have pa- 
tronized this work from its first announcement, 
because, instead of adding to the deluge of 
original trash which is now flooding the coun- 
try, it offers a remarkably cheap series of reprints 
of excellent works. Each volume contains on 
an average 320 pages, with many illustrations, 
handsomely done up, after the Byron fashion, 
in morocco cloth boards, and is sold at three 
shillings and sixpence. Surely, at this price, good 
literature will find purchasers. 

THEOLOGICAL Liprary.—‘ Life of Cranmer,’ 
—This is the second volume of the Life of the 
distinguishetl martyr, and merits all the praise 
we bestowed upon the first. The complete 
‘Remains of Archbishop Cranmer,’ in four vo- 
Jumes, came lately from the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford; and the world is now in possession of 
all it is likely to know of his life and death. 

‘Brailsford’s Analysis of the Literature of 
Ancient Greece..—It seems to be the fashicn 
with all men who write Trin. Coil. Dub. after 
their names, to run mad if they at all dabble in 
antiquarian research: one becomes so tho- 
roughly an Islamite, that he salutes you with a 
salaam, and begins every sentence with Mash- 
allah; another swears that the Phoenicians 
were his ancestors, and Queen Dido his proge- 
nitor of five score generations back, for whose 
purity he is therefore prepared to do battle; the 
dreams of Wilford dazzle a third, and he asserts 
Ireland to be the sacred island of the Hindoos; 
a fourth seizes Diodorus Siculus, aud swears his 
countrymen are what he is, Hyper ore an ;—but 
we shall have merey. Mr. Brailsford has run 
wild on the Egyptian colonization of Greece. 
He improves, however, as he approaches nearer 
the age of certain history, and many of his ecri- 
tical remarks display learning and taste. 

‘ Burges's Philoctetes.—Mr. G. Burges is well 
known to most of our classical readers as an 
accurate and laborious editor of Greek dramas; 
we are glad to find that he has substituted English 
for Latin notes, and that he has not, like some 
other commentators, deemed it necessary to 
render criticism trifling when it did not appear 
ina learned language. His notes are valuable, 
and great care has manifestly been taken to se- 
cure a correct text. We trust that the success 
of this work will be such as to induce Mr. Burges 
to undertake a complete edition of Sophocles. 

‘Arithmetic for the Use of Merchant Tailors’ 
School.’—This is neither better nor worse than 
a thousand similar compendiums. A work is 
wanting which will teach the elements of the 
Science of numbers, instead of placing before the 

pupils a parcel of figures which they cannot 
comprehend, 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


OCEANIDES.—No. VIII. 
A NEW YEAR’S DAY SONG. 
By Mrs. Fletcher. 
Tuere is wintry cold and snow 
At home, on mount or lea; 
With us, ’tis summer's glow, 
As we sweep the Indian sea. 
Last year, around some hearth— 
Where now his place is filled, 
Sat each, partaking mirth 
That now to him is stilled. 
The blazing Christmas fire 
Is but a name of cheer, 
As from foe or demon dire 
Should we shrink, if it were here: 
And robes defying cold, 
Are but treasures in the North;— 
From the muslin’s snowy fold 
We languidly look forth. 
Our Sun too fiercely bright, 
When westward sink his rays 
How start we with delight! 
How bless each breeze that plays! 
Ay, every gusty air, 
Though brined by spray and billow, 
Is wooed, as never were 
Sweet winds from rose and willow. 
Closed doors, and shutters fast, 
The joys of winter eve, 
They are numbered with the past ; 
Or, when the heart would weave 
Some fond memorial spell, 
(For some beloved one nigh,) 
Of all that distant dwell— 
Are remembered with a sigh! 
Do they think of us to-day ?— 
Amid their new-year glee, 
Will old wishes find a way, 
To their wanderers o’er the sea? 
They kuow not where we are— 
With the near ones do we share? — 
Do they drink “ The dear and far,” 
With a fond and silent prayer ?— 
They do! Our own, our own, 
Where’er their homes may be; 
And their hearts are not alone, 
We pledge them from the sea! 
* Health, health, and double love 
Wherever love we owe’’—- 
Alas! none answer, but above 
‘The clouds—the waves, below! 
EXPRESSION, 

Wuata mighty mystery is expression. Poets 
and erators, to whom the world feels itself so 
much indebted, and with whom it has been so 
enamoured and delighted, have revealed no new 
facts to mankind. We do not owe to them 


the knowledge that we possess of the course of 


the stars—of the movements of ocean’s waters— 
of the mechanism of the human frame—of the 
elements and their combinations which form 
the material world. When the voice of De- 
mosthenes thundered over the waves of the 
democracy of Athens—when the solemn music 
of Cicero’s eloquence in the senate or forum 
awakened indignation against treason or ty- 
ranny—when the blind old bard wandered 
through the cities of Greece singing the tale of 
Troy divine—the rapture with which these 
men were heard, was not owing to any percep- 
tion of profitable knowledge which they con- 
veyed, but was measured by the beauty of their 
expression. We have all eyes to see and hearts 
to feel; but when the eye roams delightedly 
over the external and visible world, or the heart 
beats rapturously in a happy sympathy with 
beauty, there is a pleasure for which it is not 
easy to fine words; and it is when the poet 
gives expression to those feelings, and embodies 





them in language, that we admire his genius. 
Now, the poet who describes external nature 
beautifully and poetically, has no more physical 
apprehension of its beauty than we have; and, 
indeed, we can only measure the excellence of 
the poetry by its answering to our feelings. It is 
precisely the same with the poet of the heart 
and with the impassioned orator: their excel- 
lence is measured, not by their apprehension, 
but by their expression; and this is proved by 
the simple and well-known fact, that if any 
sorrow, sufiering, or injustice, be spoken of by 
the poet or orator in terms too strong for our own 
apprehension, we are not excited to sympathy, 
but offended by what we feel to be bombast; 
nay, only let a real matter of sorrow be spoken 
or written of with an excess of passionate lan- 
guage beyond our sympathy, and that which 
might have moved us to tears will go nigh to 
provoke us to laughter. ‘The sorrows of chil- 
dren and the sorrows of lovers are matters with 
which we can sympathize; yet we can also laugh 
at the lackadaisicalness of lovers, and smile at 
the pretty passions of infancy. I dare say that 
a genius like Shakspeare or Goethe could make 
a very moving passage out of the tears of a 
little girl for the loss of a doll,—but it would re- 
quire great management, or it would presently 
become ridiculous. Good reader, do not say 
that the fact itself is ridiculous; it is not so; it 
may indeed be a species of microscopic sorrow, 
easily overlooked by the broad gross eye of the 
world—and you think the sorrow nothing be- 
cause you know it will soon be over. But 1 am 
not discoursing of the philosophy, but of the 
feeling of life; and I am sure, that if you were 
to see and for a moment attend to the gentle 
sobbings of a weeping child, you would sympa- 
thize with them. What a volume of poetry 
there isin a mother’s breast when she hears the 
inarticulate wailings of her infant, while the 
passing stranger cries—“ Out upon the squall- 
ing brat;” and yet that stranger is susceptible 
of the emotion which true expression can excite. 
With sorrow, with joy, and with all human emo- 
tions, we must, as human beings, sympathize— 
but the expression must not exceed the bounds 
of verity or the capacity of sympathy. If a 
young girl should have a favourite bird, and that 
bird should die, she would place the little corpse 
in her delicate hand, would smoothe down its 
feathers, turn the closed beak with her finger 
to place the head in the attitude of life, would 
sigh and shed a tear or two, smiling the while 
at her own weakness—as she would call it, by 
way of apologizing for giving way to a natu- 
ral feeling. So far so good; but if the young 
lady should be pleased to go into hysterics, to 
wear mourning, to close the shutters, to deny 
herself to all company, and refuse to be com- 
forted, then her sorrow would be laughable. 
All expression, therefore, should be in unison 
with the average capability of sympathy, so 
that we hence discover or discern that the great 
art of the poet and the orator is to apprehend 
aright the general feeling, and to express it 
well. Now, do we not hereby arrive at the 
secret of genius and at the standard of poetic 
excellence? But while we gain knowledge, we 
gain no power—we may know what genius is, 
and what is the standard of poetic excellence, 
but we thereby attain to no ability to express 
what we are conscious ought to be expressed. 
I contemplate moral or physical beauty or sub- 
limity, and I have certain definite feelings of 
delight; I may say that they exist, and any one 
else may know that they rhust exist, but | am 
not able to express them: yet a man of genius, 
not feeling more than I do, clothes those feel- 
ings in words, and I applaud in proportion as 
his expression approaches the height or depth 
of my own, It is precisely the same with elo- 
quence as it is with poetry. The orator has a 
mighty power over human hearts, moving and 
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exciting them to pity and indignation, as the 
case may be, but then he can only move them 
in proportion to their susceptibility, or, in other 
words, he can only move them by expressing 
their feelings. If an orator would fain excite 
indignation against an oppressor, he must make 
those whose indignation he would excite, sym- 
pathize with the oppressed ; but there can be 
no sympathy where there is no feeling, and 
sympathy cannot go beyond feeling. For want 
of rightly considering this, we often find young 
and inexperienced barristers making outrageous 
demands on the sympathy of a jury, and these 
demands are successfully met and opposed by 
the adverse party casting ridicule on their ex- 
travagance. How very clearly then do we see 
that the genius of the poet and orator is dis- 
cerned, not by any peculiar perception of his 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


THE gossip about the Duchess of Berri is far 
| pleasanter than our own, and it has run to such 
length that we must be brief. This is of little 
consequence, for, in truth, dullness has spread 
over the land.—Leslie, the painter, has left 
England on his return to America; he has, we 
believe, received some appointment at Boston 
connected with the fine arts, but it is not of 
great value; and had his genius been appre- 
ciated here as it deserved to be, and a little more 
encouragement given, we should, we suspect, 
have retained him among us.—Newton, too, 
it is said, is about to follow him. 





own, but by the power of expressing what all | 


can feel and sympathize with. Even a meta- 
phor or simile, or any illustrative language, 
must commend itself to our judgment, or it 
cannot command our admiration. Hence it is 
that we are said to feel the beauty of poetry or 
eloquence. And I think I see how it is that 
we enjoy and appreciate the fine arts, for in 
them we find a reflection of our own minds, and, 
as it were, an incarnation of our own feelings. 
The ignorant, the savage, the brutal, and the 
stupid, have their several and peculiar feelings, 
and enjoy the expression of them; but their 
feelings are not of the same nature as those of 
the cultivated, the refined, and the reflecting, 
therefore the same expression will not suit 
them. With Milton’s Paradise Lost they have 
no sympathy; but a rude drinking-song from 
the lips of a drunkard awakens their feelings, 
and they cry “ Bravo!” They can see no 
beauty in the Cartoons of Raphael, but they 
admire a well-painted sign. Now, he that 
among the rude and ignorant can make or sing 
a song, which will call forth their applause, is 
a man of genius, for he can express their feel- 
ings, which they themselves cannot; though 
they can heartily sympathize with the expres- 
sion when another makes it for them. It is 
also very possible that a man who may have 
the capacity of admiring and enjoying, by way 
of the fine arts, the expression of the deepest 
and purest and sublimest feelings, may not have 
the power to give expression even to the lowest, 
coarsest, or shallowest. The power of giving 
expression is the great secret of genius, and a 
secret it must ever remain. ‘The poet, the 
painter, the musician, who pleases you, must 
not have an apprehension of feelings which you 
have not, but must have the power of expressing 
your feelings—you may say exciting, awaken- 
ing; well, be it so, you cannot awaken that 
which is not. In this line of thought we have 
an interpretation of the rampant and roaring 
mistakes of the outrageous blockheads, who, 
because they cannot hit the public taste by a 
right expression, fancy that they shall take ap- 
probation and success by storm, and so out- 
Herod Herod. This is altogether a great mis- 
take, and I think I can show why. ‘The feel- 
ings up to a certain point will sympathize with 
a certain degree of expression, but beyond that 
point will not go. Now, if the expression, not 
exceeding the feelings in intensity, but merely 
missing them by awkwardness, fails of awaken- 
ing sympathy, it will go yet more wide of its 
mark in proportion to its extravagance. I will 
use a metaphor, and that will make the matter 
plain. You shoot an arrow at a target; you 
miss the target ;—then you draw your bow more 
vigorously in the same direction and send your 
arrow farther still; then you are farther from 
the target than ever. Few can send the arrow 
into the bull’s eye—they are men of genius; few, 
but more, can hit the target—they are men of 
ability; but many miss, before, beyond—they 
are friends to the trunk-maker, 


Breathing, has been opened in Regent Street, 
and much praised in the daily papers.—It con- 
sists of a figure of Napoleon dressed in full cos- 


tume, and reclining, seemingly asleep, on a | 


couch, the chest being made to rise and fall 


| by internal machinery. We very willingly de- 


fer to the general judgment, but to us the figure 


| is certainly not more natural, or rather not less 





disgusting, than many imitations of life which 
we have seen in wax work; and the heaving of 
the chest is, of course, the result of the very 
simplest machinery. 

As we know that our Irish friends enter- 
tain the opinion that many ancient Irish ma- 
nuscripts are preserved in Copenhagen, it may 
be interesting, though not satisfactory, to them 
to know, that Lord Hillsborough has recently 
examined the Royal Libraries in that city, and 
could only find two, both of which appeared to 
be recent importations. 

In our notice of Macarius last week, we ex- 
pressed some anxiety for the early appearance 
of Von Hammer’s translation of the ‘Travels of 
Evliya Effendi, about to be published by the 
Oriental Translation Society ; we are now happy 
to announce that the work is printed, and 
will, in all probability, appear in a few weeks. 

We are most happy to announce that all 
impediments to the restoration of Crosby Hall 
are now removed. The proprietor of the estate, 
having attained his majority, has been enabled 
to grant a lease of the premises for ninety-nine 
years, upon very moderate terms; and the 
Committee have entered into contracts to the 
amount of £738 for the immediate repair and 
reinstatement of the Great Hall. It] appears, 
from the last Report of the Committee to the 
Subscribers, that the whole design, including 
the restoration of the Council Chamber, with 
an appropriate entrance from Bishopsgate- 
street, may be carried into effect for about 
£3,000; and the friends of the undertaking, 
by whose prompt and liberal support the work 
has been commenced, are urged to exert their 
influence in obtaining such additional funds 
as may be required for its completion. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Sept. 3.—A letter from the author of the 
* Domestic Gardener's Manual’ was read, de- 
tailing some further observations on the effect 
of water upon the melon plant. The exhibition 
comprised large collections of flowers and fruit. 
In the former, we observed Escallonia Monte- 
vidensis, Nemophila insignis, Gilia tricolor and 
Achillezefolia, Leptosiphon androsaceum, &c. 
In the latter, some exceedingly fine peaches, 
grapes, and the Elruge nectarine. 

Sept. 17.—Magnolias, Hydrangea quercifolia, 
Rosa berberifolia grafted on Fraser’s Noisette 
Rose, Cassia leevigata and frondosa, and a Bra- 
zilian species of Convolvulus, were provided for 
the exhibition this day, together with many other 
objects of botanical interest. The numerous 
varieties of apple from the Society’s Garden, 


An Exhibition under the title of Napoleon 





$e etliny 
— 


where, we understand, upwards of 1400 distinct 
sorts are under cultivation, were particularly 


| distinguished for their beauty; as were those 


also from the nurseries of Messrs. Hooker and 
Kirke. 





PINE ARTS 


Illustrations of the Bible. By John Martin, 
Part VI. 


| Here we have Martin in all his strength: 


‘The Seventh Plague,’ and the ‘ Destruction of 
Pharoah and his Hosts,’ are imaginative sub. 


, jects,—and in imagination, who has yet equalled 


him? In the former, the magnificent temples 
of the land, Egypt, are seen amid the tempest of 
hail, by the supernatural illumination of the fire 
that ‘ran along upon the ground,” when the 
Prophet stretched forth his rod in the présence 
of the Princes of the land: in the latter, the 
painter has availed himself of the pillar of fire 
by night, and of darkness by day, which accom. 


| panied the people of Israel ; the exulting tribes, 


the perishing host, and the tumultuous sea, 


| with signs in heaven and on earth, unite in 


forming a sublime scene which realizes Scrip- 
ture. Indeed, the noble pictures which from 
time to time this truly original painter produces, 
are more akin to the grandeur and solemn ma- 
jesty of the Bible, than any works of art we 
have ever seen. 

Illustrations of the Oriental Annual. Bull. 

§ Tue Oriental Annual’ will be a popular work; 
it will receive the welcome to which a brilliant 
novelty is entitled, and when this isa little sub- 
sided, the illustrations will not be found to owe 
their popularity to novelty alone. They are 
twenty-nine in number, and, with the exception 
of two portraits, embody scenes of great beauty 
in the peninsula of Hindostan. Nor need the 
purchaser fear that he is laying out his money 
and his admiration on landscapes and splendid 
ruins, which owe their chief attractions to the 
imagination of the artist, for Mr. Daniell lived 
long in India, and drew the scenes from which 
these splendid engravings are made, with Nature 
herself sitting for her likeness. This, to us, is 
agreat charm: the thousands of families who 
live here, and are connected with India by 
kindred ties, will have the beauty of the East 
brought to their firesides, and enjoy the scenes 
in which their brothers or their sons are living. 
We know not which to select as the most beau- 
tiful: the frontispiece is a magnificent column, 
called ‘The Cuttub Minar;’ ‘ Madras from the 
Sea,’ is a worthy rival to Turner; nor is ‘The 
Maritime Temple of Mahabalipoor,’ less beau- 
tiful: ‘Cape Comorin,’ with its peaked moun- 
tain rising through the clouds, and the scene 
with ‘The Wild Elephants,’ under the banyan 
trees, with ‘The Choultry at Ramisiram,’ and 
the exquisite ‘Talipot ‘Tree,’ are peculiarly 
eastern. ‘ The Queen of Candy’ is lovely, and 
not more lovely than unafiected. ‘'The Mau- 
soleum at Raje-Mah’l,’ on the Ganges, and the 
* Hill Fort of Bidgee-Gur,’ and a dozen others, 
are all equally worthy of praise. The graver 
has done generally great justice to the clear 
aerial drawings of the artist. 

Major’s Cabinet Gallery. Vol. II. No. I. 
Tue ‘Nativity of Paul Veronese,’ the ‘ Chapeau 
de Paille,’ of Rubens, and a landscape—a very 
fine one by Wilson, are the pictures of this 
number. ‘The first and the last are equal to 
any we have yet seen in this work. In the next 
number, there will be, we see, a ‘Glade Scene, 
by Crome of Norwich, with a memoir of the 
artist:’ little is known of the life of that truly 
English painter, and we think both the land- 
scape and the memoir will be novelties. 
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MUSIC 


Ne'er is the Cottager’s Door —Charming Bayadére 
—Beats there a Heart on Earth sincere—Ah! 
Why too lovely Bayadéres (duet)—Oh, happy 
Banks of Ganges (notturno)—from the ballet 
opera of ‘The Maid of Cashmere,’ (La 
Bayadére,) composed by Auber, and adapted 
to the English stage by H. R. Bishop. 

Tue whole of this music is full of ingenious 

and fanciful harmony, wedded to melodies fresh 

and characteristic. The first piece is capable 
of being very effective, when sung by a soprano 
voice, with a little naiveté of expression: we 
would, however, advise the amateur to dispense 
with the more figurative roulades in the middle 
movement. ‘Charming Bayadere,’ lies equally 
well for a tenor, although said to have been 


sung by Mr. Seguin; its melody is pretty. The | 


ballad is an andante in common time, simply 
expressive, and quite @ l’Anglaise. The duet, 
alight showy composition, would be effective if 
the singers enter into the spirit of the author: 
two of the most pleasing subjects of this com- 
position, form the burthen of the overture to 
the opera. The Notturno consists of short 


imitative phrases, with a coda moving in thirds, | 


at the end of each of the three stanzas; it is 
also arranged to accommodate two soprani. ‘The 
opportunity of singing the original language, is 
afforded to the vocalist, by the French words 
being published with the English. 


Scripture Melodies for Sunday Evenings ; the 
poetry by the Rev. R. Cattermole, B.D. and 
C. Mackay, Esq.; the music by H. Russell. 


easy and ballad-like accompaniments to most 
of his melodies. If, however, we cannot give 
him credit for great attainments in the higher 
branches of his art, we shall but do him justice 
in acknowledging, that in the sinfonias and re- 
citatives preceding the two scenas, there is cha- 
racter and good musical treatment, which at least 
prove that he knows the use of effective har- 
mony. 


We have also on our tablesome dozens of songs, 
from which we have made the following selection : 
—Tambourgi ! Tambourgi! Poetry by Lord By- 
ron; Music by J. Nathan. ‘This is an ener- 
getic piece, and being “ married to immortal 
verse,” stands a chance of having some popu- 
larity. —Va lusingando Amore. Canzonet, by J. 
Barnet. It is the misfortune of Mr. Barnet 
to be obliged, by circumstances, to humour the 
taste of the times: his genius and his fame often 
suffer in consequence. This canzonet, however, 
is a beautiful exception, and in it is displayed 
genius of nocommon order. We recommend all 
who admire the spirit of Italian music, united to 
rich harmony, to obtain acopy of it.— Wake, wake, 
my Lovee A Serenade. Music by R. A. Wallis. 
Charming Sally. Song. Ditto. The serenade is in 


A flat, a favourable key for musical expression : | 


to originality, this melody has not much claim. 
The song is of that common class, where suc- 


cess depends on the skill of the singer, and the | 


humour of the audience.—The Song of the May 
Rose. Poetry and Music by J. A. Wade, Esq. 


A quiet unassuming melody, within the compass | 


of every kind of voice. It is in A major, three- 
eight time, and has the character of a screnade. 
—The Rose of Peace. Ba!'ad, by J. A. Wade, 
Esq. This composition has the merit of being 
very simple in its melody and harmonies.—Give 
me the Sweetest Flower. Written and composed 
by Miss E. Blundell. A graceful and expres- 
sive melody.— Were a Wizard to say unto me. 
A Chansonette, by J. A. Wade, Esq. With a 
distinct pronunciation of the words, andanaiveté 


of expression, this chansonette would amuse | 





| the Rev. Mr. Sprague. 
hands of Reid & Co. of Glasgow, they put it | 
forward as a novelty, under the title of ‘The | 





a coterie of young ladies.— When I roved a young 
Highlander. Poetry, by Lord Byron; Music, by 
J. Nathan. The sentiment of the poetry is 
throughout happily expressed in elegant phrases 
of Scotch melody, with characteristic harmony. 
In addition to the pianoforte accompaniment, 
there is printed the full orchestral parts, well 
scored for the different instruments, and cal- 
culated to heighten the effect of the composition, 
if carefully executed.— The White Cliffs of Eng- 
land. Music by W. Newland. 
not, we have had better works from this composer. 
But the ‘ White Cliffs’ is not without merit; its 
melody flows sweetly enough, and the harmony 
is prettily varied. 





MISCELLANEA 
Mystery of Book-making.—The American 


Monthly Review lets a little light fall upon this | 


dark subject, in the notice of a work called The 
Daughter’s Own Bool, published by Lilly & Co., 
booksellers of that city. The work was, it ap- 


pears, extensively known in America by the title | , t id with: i 
| notice anything peculiar in his manner, directed 


of ‘ Letters to a Daughter,’ and was written by 
A copy falling into the 


Daughter’s Own Book,’ and Messrs. Lilly, of 
Boston, U. S., pleased with the work, have ac- 
tually re-printed it in America. 


Machinery.—Mr. Smart, of the Ordnance | 


Wharf, has several circular saws worked by a 
horse in a moderate-sized walk. They are in- 


| tended for cutting and boring tenons used in the 
| hollow masts: and by this process, with horse 
Ix sacred music, we naturally expect to find | 
that the composer has availed himself of all the | 
resources of counter-point, but Mr. Russell has | 
confined himself simply to plain harmony, and | 


power, at least thirty tenons may be completed 
in a minute, with greater accuracy than a man 
could make one in a quarter of an hour with 
the common hand-saw and gimlet. This single 
piece of machinery must, therefore, do the work 
of 450 men.— United Service Gazette. 

Scientific Discovery.x—A discovery, which is 
likely to be attended with important results to 
the Navy, has recently been made by Comman- 
der John Pearce, R. N., of Plymouth. This 
officer, from various circumstances was led to 
doubt that the centre of gravity of a ship was the 
axis of rotation, as hitherto imagined, and that this 
was the cause of so many errors occurring in mast- 
ing. He accordingly proceeded to ascertain the 
truth of his doubts, by experiments on different 
models, which he has continued for upwards of 
twelve months, and the result, we understand, 
cannot fail to render the science of ship-build- 
ing more comprehensive and demonstrative, as 
well as lead to the correction of other errors in 
the theory equally worthy of consideration. The 
axis of rotation has been fixed, by Captain 
Pearce’s experiments, at some distance above 
the centre of gravity of the ship, and in the 
point which is known by the name of the 
tacentre; and we understand he considers 
the complexity of the theory, and not having 
considered the subject in a sufficiently practical 
shape, to have led authors into the error of con- 
founding the centre of gravity of the ship with 
the axis of rotation; and that this has led to 
the error of supposing the latenal effort of 


the water, or resistance to lee-way, to produce | 


effects contrary to truth, and from which pro- 
ceeds the present imperfect system of masting. 
In fact, the discovery of the true axis of rotation 
will be a complete key to the improvement of 
naval architecture, as all the forces, which are so 
constantly and variously acting, are estimated 


by the distances from the axis of rotation to the | 


points where they are applied.— Ibid. 

The accuracy of the ear gives to blind persons 
a very great advantage in music; they depend 
entirely upon it; and hence they harmonize so 
well together, and keep such perfect accord in 
time, that Paganini, after listening tosome pieces 
performed by pupils of the Institution for the 
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Blind in Paris, declared that he never before 
had an adequate notion of what harmony was.— 
North American Review. 

The Touch is capable of being equally per- 
fected, and many remarkable instances are given 
of this. Saunderson, the blind Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the University of Cambridge, in 
England, became such a connoisseur of ancient 
coins, that he could detect the modern counter- 
feit, even when good eyes were puzzled about 
them. There lived a few years ago, a blind man 
in Austria, who executed very good busts by 
feeling the faces of persons, and imitating them; 
and there is now a bust of the late Emperor, 
executed by this blind man, and preserved in 
the Museum in Vienna, which is considered a 
very good likeness.—Jbid. 

Courage.—One of the convicts at Sing Sing, 
U.S., having been subjected to punishment, had 
vowed the death of Capt. Lynds, the first oppor- 


| tunity. This threatcoming to Capt. Lynds’ ears, 
| he sent for this convict, received him alone in 


his bed-chamber, and without appearing to 


the convict to shave him. The convict per- 
formed the operation, without any attempt at 
violence. When it was over, Capt. Lynds dis- 
missed him, telling him that he had heard he 
had threatened his life, but that he knew he 
would not dare to attempt it; and that he had 
sent for him alone and without arms, to let him 
see how little he feared him.—ZJbid. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


sof | Thermom. ometer. , 

Wixiston. | Max. Min, — : | Winds. | Weather. 
Thur. 12| 64 29.74 |N.to N.W.) Clear. 
Frid. 13) 64 29.95 Ditto. 
29.80 Ditto. 
29.65 Ditto. 
29.50 .| Cloudy. 
29.35 Ditto. 
Wed. 18 64 29.50 5.W. Clear. 

Prevailing Clouds.—C 1 
Cumulus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 58.5°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 31°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.65. 

Nights fair throughout the week. Mornings fair, ex- 
cept early on Tuesday morning, rain. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 4h. 8 min. 
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NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 


Lectures on Christian Ethics; or, Moral Philosophy 
on the Principles of Divine Revelation, by the Kev. 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 

Mental Culture, by J. L. Levison. 

A new work by Miss Montgomery, author of ‘ Lights 
and Shadows of German Life,’ will appear shortly. 

The Fifth Part of the New Translation of the Holy 
Bible, by John Bellamy. 

Kidd’s Picturesque Companion to Tonbridge Wells, 
Eastbourne, St. Leonard’s, and Hastings ; with designs 
by G. W. Bonner. 

The Third Volume of Facetiz, with Illustrations by 
Cruikshank. 

Cruikshank’s Comic Album : Third Series. 

Twenty Minutes’ Advice on the Eyes, and the Means 
of preserving the Sight, bya Retired Oculist. 

British ‘Tariff, for 1833-4; with the Consolidation ef 


| the Laws of the Customs, just enacted, &c. &c., by 


Robert Ellis, Esq. 

Compendium of Osteology, by George Witt, M.D. 

Dictionary of the ‘terms employed by the French, in 
Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology, &c. &c., by Shirley 
Palmer, M.D. 

Vol. 11. (and last) of Humming Birds, with upwards 
of 30 coloured Plates, forming Vol. III. of Jardine’s 
Naturalist’s Library, will shortly appear. 


Just publishea.—Droustield’s Sermons on Various 
Subjects, 3 vols. 12mo. 12s.—Songs of the Press, and 
other Poems, 12mo, 2s, 6d.—Drousfield’s Morning and 
Evening Family Prayers, 12mo. 3s. 6¢.—The Autobio- 
graphy of J. Galt, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—Hints for Reflec- 
tion, 2s.—Freeman's Suffolk, Norfolk, and Essex Far- 


| mer’s Account Book, folio, Ss. 6¢.—Popular Encyclo- 


pedia, reprinted from the American edition of the 
Conversations Lexicon, Vol. 1., S8vo. lis.—Sermons 
by the Rev. R. W. Hamilton, Svo. 12s.—Twenty-five 
Illustrations to the Oriental Annual, proofs before 
letters, 3¢. 3s.—Reasons for Christianity, l2mo. 7s. 6d, 
—Indian Biography, by B. b. Thacker, 2 vols. being 
Harper’s Family Library, 19s.—Ware’s Sunday Libra- 
ry, Vol. IL. Life of Howard, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIV ERSITY of sf LON DON SCHOOL. 
AD MASTERS: 
THOMAS HEWITT KEY, M.A., Professor of Latin, and 
ase ¢ | on M.A., Professor of Greek in the University 
of Lon 

The School opens after the Summer Holidays on Tuesday, the 
Ist of October. The Hours of attendance on the first five days of 
the week are from a 4 past 9 to 4 past 3, in which time, one hour 
aud a quarter is allowed for recreation, On Saturday the School 
is closed at a quarter after twelve, 

The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the English, Latin, 

reek, French, and German Languages; Ancient and Moderu 
History, Geography, Arithmetic, and Book-keeping, the Elements 
of Mathematics, and of Natura! Philosophy, aud Drawing, 

The Yearly Payment for each Pupil is 15/. The Discipline of 
the School is maintained without Corporal Punishment. 

A Monthly Report of the Conduct of each Pupil is sent to his 
Parent or Guardian. ‘THOMAS COATEs, 

September, 1833. Secreta aye 


ONDON HIGH Tavistock- 


Square. 





SCHOOL, 


EAD MASTER: 
Rev. CHARLES H, MATURUN. A.M., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
VISITING COMMITTEE: 

William Barton, Esq. R. C. Kirby, Esq. 

W.B. Diamond Joshua Mayhew, Esq. 
Edward Dubois, Esq. James Richardson, Esq. 
Richard Woodhouse, sy 
First Classical Assistant Master 
—— Classical and = Mathematic “y 

Ma» eseeese eee .».W. D. J. Bridgman, A.B. 
wells Walker, Jun., A.B. 


™ 
 beaturin, A.M, 


e «eeeeMonsicur Muadry, 
Teacher of Drawing. aud “Pe repect tive. «- Mr. Clutterbuck, 
Teacher of Writing and Commercial 

Accounts Mr. J. Belden. 

The course of study compre hends the Greek, Latin, English 
and French Languages, Mathematics, the Elementary Principles 
of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy, Arithmetic and Commer- 
cial Accounts, History, Geography (Aucient and Modern), Kead- 
ing, Etocution, Writing, Stenography, and Drawing 

he Annual Fee for each Pupil is 154, which “includes all 
nang except for Books, Drawing Materials, Dancing, aud 
encing. 

The names of Candidates for Admission must be submitted for 
approval, through the Head Master, to the Visiting Committee. 

Arrangements have been made for the reception of Boarders, 
to whom the retired situation and extent of the premises, (having 
large play and pleasure grounds attached,) secure all the advau- 
tages of country residence. Terms, Sixty Pounds per Annum, 
including all charges except for Books, Drawing Materials, 
Dancing, and Fenciog. 

A Prospectus and the Report for the last Session may be ob- 
tained at Mr. Hurst's, 65, St. Paul's Churchyard; Mr. Haile’s, 
165, Piewadiily ; or at the Sch 


YOUNG LADY is desirous to engage 

herself as GOVERNESS ina GENTERL FAMILY. ta 
adduion to the usual requisites of an English Education, she 
would undertake to give iustructions in French, Music, and 
Drawing. A family would be preterred in: which the children 
are nucer twelve years of age.— Apply to E, A. EL, Rose Cottage, 
Wellington-road, Si. Jobu’s Wood. 


Sale by Auction. 


UPSET PRICE REDUCED. 
FOR SALE, BY AUCTION, 


HE VALUABLE STOCK and COPY- 
RIGHT of the E ~ na RGH ENCYCLOPADIA, 18 Vols. 
Ato. illustrated by 544 Plat 
To be exposed to SALI E, , hy PUBLIC ROUP, in the Royal 
Ext hange Cofiee-house, Edinoargh, on Wedne- j ry, the 9th of 
Octole “A next, at Two o’Ciock Alternoon, at tie low upset price 
of £7006 
ALL al WHOLE the Property connected with the EDIN- 
BUKGH ENCYCLOPAEDIA; of, Diciiousry of Arts, Sciences, and 
Miscellaneous Literature ; conducted by Sir Davip Brewsrer, 
c. &e. 
Cousisting of the entire Copyright, and the whole Stock re- 
maining ov hand, with the whole Copperplates, and lmpressious 
of Plates 8, as contained in Laventories of the sam 
Copies of the Laventory may be had of Mr. Blackwood, and 
Messrs. Wangh and tanes, Edinburgh; Mr. Richardson, 25, 
Cornhill, Messrs, Baldwin and Cracdock, 47, Paternoster-row, and 
Mr, Murray, Albemarie-street, London; and of Mr. Camming, 
Lower Ormonde Quay, Dublin ; ; where the Articles of Roup and 
Copies of the Work may be seen, also Lmpressious of the Plates, 
to show their present state, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 5s. boards, 
NALYSIS of the LITERATURE of 

NE IREECE, with Critical Remarks, 
Exiwacts, and hical Accounts, trom the Wr 
Lives of the most eminent of her Poets, Historians, Philosophers, 
Grators, &e. ; adapted for the general Reader, but intended for 
Senior Pupils of Grammar Schoo 

By H. BRAILSFOR D, “Trin. Col. Dublin, 

Master of the Roval Gramnar Se hool, Mansueld. 
London: Longman aud Co. Doncaster: Brook and Co, 


AN IMPRKOVED ROAD-BOOK, 
Just ao, with a Map of England and Wales, 8s. bound, or 
h a County M ape e128. bound, 
HE FOURTH EDITION OF 
EIGH’S 'NE W POCKET ROAD-BOOK 
of ENGLAND, WALE art of SCOTLAND, on 
tae Plan of Reichard’s Itineraries; ¢ 
the Direct and Cross Roads; together 
every Remarkable Place, its Curiosities, Manufactn 
merce, Number of Members returned, Population, and Principal 
Ions; the whole forming a complete Guide to every Object 
worthy the Attention of Travellers. 

*4* Aitho numerous Road-ooks have from time to time 
appeared before the public, it is still a subject of complaint, that 
those at present published, either contain mach more, or much 
jess, than the Traveller requires. [t has been the Editor’s aim 
in preparing this volume, to takea middle course ; and while he 
has endeavoured to avoid all prolix details respe cthog uninterest- 
ing objects, he trusts that he bas not omitted to notice anything 
worthy the attention of oe intelligent Traveller. 

Printed for M. A. Leigh, 421, Strand, (removed from 18); 
sold by Bancks and Co, Mauchester; and by all Booksellers, 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


THE INFERNO OF DANTE, 


TRANSLATED INTO 


WITH AN INTRODU 


By ICHABOD CHARLES WRIGHT, 


ENGLISH RHYME; 
CTION AND NOTES. 
A.M. 


LATE FELLOW OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


London; LONGMAN and CO. 


Nottingham: W. DEARDEN, 


* Dante will no longer, we trust, be unknown to any’ reader pretending to the least refinement of taste or power of imaginatio, 
He may now be read with ease and poetical delight. Mr. Wright has wrought wonders in versitication.”—Court Magazine, Seyi, ~ 
* The present volume by Mr. Wright comprises only the first part of Dante’s triple “egg . The merit of the execution wil 
unite Largs pe judges in cordially entreating him to proceed.”’— Edinburgh Review, No. | 
o the English reader this work must be au invaluable acquisition ; and we sincerely vote that every possible means will be 
take to make this translation publicly known, as we feel assured that that alone is wanting to make it universally read aud 


admired,”’— Metropolitan, Fev, 


Mr. Wright has net only closely adhered to his original, but has preserved its grandeur and force. His verse is not less 


g of praise.” —Atheneum, March 23. 


eserving 
“©The whole is executed in a very animated spirit, with great ease and simplicity of expression, such as more nearly approximate 


ils em 
“ir 


nose of the ‘ Inferno’ itseif.’—Monthly Review, March. 
ine poetry is to be found anywhere, it flows and brightens along the pages of this remarkable work (the ‘ Inferno’), 


Mr. Wris che” 's Jntroduction is well written, and preseuts a simple and consistent sketch of the design of this great Poem. Mr. Wright 
is evidently enamoured of his theme ; and his translation is isecsdenasae elegaut.”— New vetted Magazine, March. 


Now publishing i in Monthly Pate # price ls.; and Half Volumes, 7s. Gd. cloth, lettered, 


Tie BRITISH 
OF 


CYCLOPADIA 


ARTS, SCIENCES, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS STEEL PLAT ES . 


MAPS, AND WOOD.-CUTS, 


In order to render this work as attractive and convenient as possible to purchasers, it is arranged under Five General Divisions, 


as fo 


ow > 


Division I.—ARTS and SCIENCES, including every subject connected with the Useful and 
Fine Arts, the Pure and Mixed Sciences, Medicine, Manufactures and Comme 


Division IL—LITERATURE, HISTORY, 


GEOGRAPHY, LAW, and POLITICS, 


forming a complete body vod Universal Listory, Geo: graphy, and Lite ratare, accompanied by a set of beautifuily-eagraved Maps, aod 


Plans of the principal Citi 


Diviston III. —NATURAL HISTORY, including all that is Useful and Interesting in the 


History of Animals, Plants, and Minera 


Diviston 1V.—BIOGR. \PITY, including a Sketch of the Life of every Person of celebrity, in 


Ancieut and Modern Times. 
Division V.—BIBLICAL CRITICISM and 
Divinity. 


THEOLOGY, comprising a complete body of 


Each of these Divisions will be complete in itself, and arranged alphabetically. The First aud Second are now pubiishing 
simultaneously, and the Third (on Natural History) will appear on the Ist January. 


London: ORR and SMITH, Paiernoster-row ; aud sold by ail Bookscilers in Town and Country. 


STRUCTIVE 


In 18mo. price 2s. 


HE 


ALPHABET 


AND ENTERT AIN SING PRESENTS FOR YOU NG PE Ol LE. 


6d. cloth boards, 


OF ZOOLOGY, 


for the Use of Beginners; being the Sixth of Professor Rexn1e’s Scientilic Alphabets. 


ALSO, JUST READY, 


THE ALPHABET OF 
and with numerous additions, 


London: Published by W. 


BOTAN 


S. ORR and W, SMITH, Paternostet-row ; 


Y, a New Edition, carefully revised, 


where may be had, 


THE ALPHABET OF INSECTS. 


TH 
THE 


ALPHABET OF 
ALPHABET OF 


GARDENING. 
ANGLING. 


THE ALPHABET OF CHEMISTR 


IN THE 


ATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


** Lucid, compicte, aud perfectly intelligible. 


rPHE AU’ OL 31OGRAPHY of JOHN GALT 
is now ready, and may be had of every respectable Pub- 
lisuer in the United Kingdom, 

Azents for Scotland, Bell and Bradfate, 
Smith and Son, Glasgow. Ageut for treland, W 
Doolin, 

*,* Proof impressions of the snipe rh original Portrait—the 
only one hitherto engraved of this distinguistied Author—may be 
had separately of the Publishers, aud Moon, Boys, aud Graves, 
Pail Mall. 

Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 


Edinburgh; John 
. F. Wakeman, 


THE YOUNG ENTHUSIAST in HUMBLE 
LIFE, A Simy 
By a Private of — 


ment, now serving in Ireland; with a 
raphical Introduction. 

“The story is altogether so exIr aordinary, that we strongly 
suspe cted it was apoc “ryphal.”” — National Standard. 

*The work displays a cultivated mind. It contains shrewd 
observations; and indeed does great credit to its very singular 
aud, we believe, amiable author.”’—Weehly Dispaich. 

** We hope the book may lave a good sale.”"—Allas, 

*Weclose the volume with ove rem ark. On its sale the an- 

pend during attachy 
relief from a position for which, however weil het 
himsell, he is obviousty unfitted; he will be made easy 
happy; he deserves suc ‘h encouragewent. Is not, therefore, the 
purchase of this slight volume a moral duty~an’, We must ‘add, 
a pleasant one !--Lilerary Gazetie. 

**We confess we are most anxious to propitiate the favour of 
our re _— for this the author’s first eflort.”—Chellenhan 
Journal. 

“Tf the public be just to its merits, the expe ctations under 
which this work is printed will not bed 
Courant, 








James Fraser, 215, incciiniinn 


PRESS, 
MEDICAL BOTANY. 


9 Be uminer, April 7. 


s. by Be weange, », Barthée, and Lowell, 
jers, 14, Great Marlvorough-stre 
NATION ANGLAISE, sur 
’ Union eh Peuples et la Civilisation comparée sur Vli- 
appetie * Biometre, ou Mowire 
ses et a’ yy discounts en Vers Sar 
les principaux Savaus, prateurs, Po€tyes et Artistes, qu’d pre 
duit la Grande Breiague. Par MONS, M, A. JULLIEN, ce 
Paris, 8v0. 

In a few days will be published, by the same Author, 

Biometer, or Moral Watch, serving to indi 
cate the Number ef Hours devoted every day to each of the 
Divisions; First, of Private and budividual Life, considered w — 
its physical, moral, and intellectual relations; Second, of 
tor the sear 1834; or Tables intended to faci- 
f assembling in five minutes, aud in one line, 
of the twenty-four hours, the different em 
ployments and the principal rest ea > life, during Unat space oF 
time. ‘Transiated by Mrs. M.A 

Bossange, Barthes, aud Lowell howe also just received, 

Lettres de Napoléon a Joséphine, pendant 
les Premiéres Campagnes a’ltalie, le Consalat, et I’Empire. 
(Pabtices par la Princesse Hurteuse.) 2 vols. 8vo, with sevea 
Fac-Similes. 18s. 

Introduction 4I'Etude de I'Economie Poli- 
tique. Par Nestor Urbain. 8v0, 5s. 

Also, just published, 

Observations on Lakes, being an Attempt to 
explain tne Laas of Nature regarding them, the cause of their 
Formation and gradual Dimination, the different Phenomena 
they exhibit, Sc. with a view tothe advancement of useful Sciences 
By ‘Colonel J. K. Jackson, 1 vol. 4to. with Plates, price 12s. 

*,* Their list of New Publications may be had, gratis, oa 
application. 
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Just published, 6s. jn poy Vol. II. of the 
ATURALIST’S LIBRARY; being 
MAMMALIA, Vol. 1.; containing MONKEY $, with 30 
coloured Pa s,uume rous © “ ad P vom raiia pewewet Baflon, 
By WILLIAM JARDINE, Bart. E. F. Ce 
B ‘ee same Author, with 35 coloured Pilates, 6s. in oy 
Ornithology, Vol. 1.; containing Humming 
Birds, with Memoir and Portrait of Linnzens. Vol. If. (and last) 
of Humming Birds, with upwards of 30 coloured Plates, will ap- 
ar shortly, 
here Longman and Co. Edinburgh : Stirling and Kenney; 
w, WHT Litars. Dublin: W. Curry, jun. and Co, 
DR. LARDNER’S CABINET CYCLOPZ DIA, 
In Monthly Volumes, small avo. 6s. in cloth. 
On October 1 (forming Volume 47 of the above), Vol. 1. ofa 
YPREATISE on the ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, MANNERS, and INSTITUTIONS of the 
GREEKS and ROMANS. In 2 Vous. 
On Nov. 1. Naval History of England, by 
Robert Southey, LL.D. Vol. Il. M 
Published Sept. 1. Foreign Statesmen, by 


E. E. Crowe. 1. 1. 
London: Fy bn ee and Co.; and John Taylor. 





his wis 3 NT Se 

Ixus PLANTARU M. 
Auct. JOHN LINDLEY Ph, b. Prof. London. 

Ridgw id Son. 





Now ready, ins oue thick demy Svo, volume, 12s. 
LD BAILEY EXPERIENCE. 
“It must be acknowledged there is abundance of good 
eense, sound reason, and authentic facts in this volame.”— 
Athenaeum, Aug. 10, 

“This volume is fall of actaal observation; there is mach 
sound stufi in it; and the common reader will be much interested, 
ay the degislator will be much instracted.”—Lit. Gazette, 

ag. 10. 

James Fraser, 215, Regent-street; and by order of all Book- 
sellers in the Ki King sdom. 

CAMPBELL’S POETIC AL WORK 

Uniform with Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott. 
Nee Edition, complete in 2 sols, price 12s, with a Portrait of the 
pe gg Sir Thomas Lawrence, aud Seven Ilusirations by 

estall, 

HE POETICAL WORKS of THOMAS 
CAMPBELL, Esq., comprising The Picasures of Hope— 

Theodoric—Gertrude of Wyoming—and his Minor Pieces. 

“With a high reputation for originality, and a fame which 
cannot be shaken, Mr. Campbell is the only poet of the mes 

hed (and in kim it is indeed @ reproach,) 
too little.” — Lov 1B Byroi. 


VOLUME 
WORKS, WITU SUPERB MB L 

To be published on the Ist of Oct at or, with highly. finished En- 

gravings by 

gantly a 


QO, M oO N Dd. 
Keing a teth and coneleding — of MARIA 
s. 


XVILI. TO COMPLETE MISS EDGEWORTH’S 


+ Goodyear acd Edward Goodall, price 5s. ele- 


EDGEWORTH'’S TALE ud NO 
Tichly-ensraved Plates, or the tirst Artists 
Harvey, corres pone line in size and apy varance with the Waverley 
Novels and Byron’s Works. 

London: 1 _ Iwin wud Cradock ; and other Pre oprietor TS. 


t ‘ishe d with 


his day js publisher 
PE “EP into AL F RE p> C OW QU ILL’S 


a FOLIO, 
© But for the absence of his uame, we should have regarded 
these sketches, rich in point and humonr avd pictorio! pan, as 
veritable emanations from the pencil of our thiewd George —the 
Craiksbank. We cannot pay them a lugher compliment.” 
Court Journal, 
Londou: 


b 


Edinghom Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


Jast published, imp. nm —_ 3s. 6d. plain; avd on India 
r, 5s. No. HH. of 
> ~ 7 y 
EADS Al “T E R THE ANTIQUE, 
forming part of a Series of Studies ilustrative of the 
Tdeat Beauty of the Greeks, and desigued as a Drawing-Book 
tor advanced Papils. 
By BENJAMIN RICHARD GR REE XN. 
With descriptive Letter-; 
No. I. contains heads of Jupiter, Juno, Reali, Diana; and 
the pre: sent Selection those of Minerva, Me reury, Venus, C “ il. 
* We approve of the idea, and much lke the execuiion.”— 
Pcl ly 
“ To this work we with pleasure refer all the admirers of the 
antique."—Trne Su 
“Le is justsuch a work as was wanted.”—Sunday Times. 
_Loudon : _Published by = Rowney & Co, 51, Ratuboue-place. 


ust puolished 
N the N TURAL oon MATHEMATI- 
CAL LAWS concerning POPULATION, VIIALITY, and 

MORTALITY ; the Moditications which the Law of Mortality 
recrives, when referred to different Classes of People, and 
generally the Movemeuts of Population in iis Progre-s of Re- 
newal; with Tables of Mortality, applicable to tive Classes of 
fach Sex; and other Tables, stating the relations between Capital 
aud Income, under he operation of Compound luterest. 

y FRANCIS CORBAUX, 
vol. price: 

As the edition extends to no more than 250 copies, of which 
Many are already appropriated, the remai: are to be had, 
only, at N . Hercules’ Buildings, Lambeth, where verbal or 
written apy rations shall meet due attent One 

Just published, price, bound, 
New FRENCH and ENGL iSH GRAM- 
MAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copions Exercises 
on Orthography, Syntax, aud Punctaation, extracted from the 
best Authors, and disposed in accordance with the Rules: by 
NVEL and CHAPSAL. A Work placed among the Class-books 
by the Koval Council of the University of Paris, translated from 
the 23rd Parisian ny oy adapted to the Use of the English 
Students, by J. HW. STE 
‘Dali au and Co, Moa Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 
Just published, in 8.0. price, bound, 8». 

ENOIR’S LOGOGRAPHIC’ EMBLE- 


MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK. Seventh edit, 
Corrected and considerably improved, 


Counters to ditto, in a Box, price 18s. 
Dulau and Co, Foreign Booksellers, 37 Soho-square. 














In a few days, in 8vo. embellished with a beautiful Pontrart of the D Duc HESS, Xc. 


THE DUCHESS OF BERRY 
IN LA VENDEE. 
By GENERAL DERMONCOURT. 


Comprising a Narrative of her singular Adventures, her Private Papers, aud Seciet Correspondence. Arranged and published by 


the General, with the Aathority of the Duchess, 


BU LL and CHURTON, iments 25, Holles-street, London, 





LA REVUE 


DE PARIS; 


THE MOST FASHIONABLE AND POPULAR FRENCH 
MAGAZINE, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY IN PARIS AND LONDON. 
Edited by Dr. AMEDEE PICHOT. 


LA REVUE DE PARIS, fondée en 1829, est le sonader recueil de ce genre en France, oti sa 


periodicite-hebdomadaire lui permet de 


s’associer plus intir 
DE PARIS qu’ont para les mei 
t 


eurs articles des critiqu 


nationale et les littcratures etrangeéres, la statixtique, la philosoplie, | "histoire, in ve 


Des tableanx de newars, des proverbes, et des scéues dramatiques, 


oment qu’aacun — au VOR s des esprits, 
1 


C’est dans la REVUE 
REV DE PARIS comprend ta literature 
iv A -aris, les voyages, et le theatre, 


ar MM. Scribe, clerg, les Auteurs des 5: 


« 
Mérimée, Bazin, Sc. torment une séric d’esquisses sur la societé parisienne, La ke VUE DE PARIS est en Frauce le Magazine 


du beau-monde et des societes litteruires. 


La Revue de Paris compte parmi ses principaux Collaborateurs— 


MM. de Chateaubriand, Barante, Villemain, Cousin, Casimir Delavigne, Lamertinn, Guizot. 
ugo, Meérimee, Carr 3 
Chasiles, De Ba!zic, Delatouche, Loeve-Veimar, Nisard, Sainte-Beuve, G, San 


FE. Scribe, Charles Nodier, Saint-Marc Girardin, V. 


La REVUE DE 
Hago, J. Janin, E, Scribe, &c. &c. 


Ballanche, Thiers, Mignet, Vitet, 
anin, La Dachesse d’ Abrante #, Castii-Blaze, 
Jacob, Saimtine, Ampere, Rover Collard, 


*ARIS annonce pour ses prochaines livraisons des artic tes ‘de MM M. Ch Nodier, Merimee, Malitourne, Victor 


Subscription for a Year, 4/.; for three Months, 1/. 


The London Agents for the REVUE DE PARIS are Messrs, TREUTTEL 


and WURTZ, and DULAU, Soho-square; and 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Coauuit-sireet, to whom ail New Publications must be sent. 





Just published, in 1 vol. price is. 6d. boards, 
OURNALS of EXCURSIONS inthe ALPS. 
By WM. BROCKEDON, 
Author of * Hiustrations of the Passes of the Alps,” &c. 
“Mr. Brockedon knows how to wield the pen as weil as the 
pencil.”’—Speclator, Aug. 17. 
Janes Duncan, 37, Paternosterw-ro, 
NEW FASTERN HISTORICAL NOVEL, 
On the 25th ihst. in 3 vols. post sve, 
U R UN GG ZE SB E; 
Or, A TALE OF ALRASCHID. 
ebrane and Crone, U1, Waterloo-place. Agents—Bell and 
Br. adfute » Edinburgh ; Jobn Swith and Son, Glasgow ; aud W, 
Wakeman, Dublia. 


[HE LATE HANNATL MORE, 

PRAT = MEMOIR of this venerated Lady is published 

& Part kta ( Edition) of ‘The NATIONAL PORTRAIT 

FALLS Tie Portrait is engraved by W. Finden, Esq. trom 

i we ¢ sl Fainting bv H.W. Picherssilly Esq. R.A., in the 
possession of Sir Thos. Dyke Aciand, Bart 

ladia Vroots, for tr aminz, 2s. each. 
sher, Son, and Ca, 


"Ke w arlington ahd 
Mr. Ventley has just published tie tollow 
MR. a R'S NEW NOVEL. 
iT 3 vo. post so, 
Wek HKEADS MAN. 


By the Author of * The > Spy,” * The Pilot,’ 2«. 


2oth Sept. 


New and cheaper F. mh, in a ne ~ pac ket vo! . 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS 
By William and Marvy 4 nwitt. 
“ This book is a jewel.”—Liochwova’s Magazine, 
” 
a. 


Tn 3 vols, 
THE REPEALERS. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 
as “XC “heaper E “ns in Bro post 8ve. ry Plates, 
SURSLO IN A. 


. v aa aptain "7 A r, Sist Re gzime nt 


Review. 
Oe 
Second ir lition, with a New - duction 
G opoL PHI? OR, THE ATH. 3 vols. 
* OF all late novelists, the writer of * Ge wed hin’? more espe- 
cially weighs upoa the springs of society as they exist uow.’’— 
Spectator, 
6. 


Second Edition, in 3 vois. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS 
to SIR HORACE MANN, British Favoy at the Court of Tuscany. 
Now tirst published from the Originals in the Possession of the 
Earl of Waldegrave. Edited by Lord Dover, who has added 
Notes, and a Memoir of the Author, 

Abo, just rea 


Ini vol. vo, with Hates, 
EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, WEST- | 


ERN AUSTRALIA,and VAN DLEMEN’S LAND, 
comprising the most recent Account of the Actual Condition of 
these Colonics. By Lieut. Breton, R.N. 

=. 


NOTRE DAME De PARIS for 6s. 
On the ist of Oc tober, in a neat pocket solemn , with 2 Plates, 
HBANK of the Auth 
THE HUNCHBA OF NOTRE DAME. 
Being a new Translation of , Huyo’s celebrated Romanc 
and forming the next volume of THE STANDARD NOV ELS 
AND ROMANCES, 


| This day is published, nis 7%. 64 


—A POR- | 


EASONS for CHRIST 1 ‘AN ITY, 
AND THE HOPE THEREIN FOUNDED, 
Bai aud Churtoa, 26, Holles-street, London. 


Just published, price 5s. 12mo, bound, 


| 
| teh whce 
| THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
| t GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 
| Rules are sy-tematically laid down, and the principal diticulties 
explained according to the decisions othe French Academy. 

By M. DE LEVIZAC, 
Tweatieth edition, with namerous Sanreeeinty additions, and 

ne we 

By J. He SIL wy Ac. 

London: Dulan and Co, 37, Seho-square ; Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria-lave; Longman and Co, Paternoster Fon 5 Simpkin 
and Co, Stationers’-ha wrt; Baldwin and Cradock, Pater- 
noster-row ; J.Camming, Dublin; and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburg 


MURAT’S UNITED STATES. 
Second Edition, in 1 vol. with a coloured Map, price 7s. Gd. in 


cloth, 
NITED STATES of NORTH AMERICA. 
By ACHILLE MURAT, Son of the late King of Naples. 
With a Note on Negro ry, by JUNIUS REDIVIVOs. 

“ We recom meud the work as well worthy of a place on the 
shelves of th who wish to understand the real character of the 
Americans.” — Foreign Quarterly Review, 

“We at once perceive the troad glavce of an enlightened 
statesman, who takes in at one view the whole scheme, me ral, 
political, and historical, of his ade pted COMME YS The work is 
written in a fall aud vigorous style.”’ — Windsor 

London : TE fin gham Wilson, cy 


xchange. 


In 3 vols. post 8¥0. 1/. 8s. 6e 
paris ; or, THE BOOK 
HUNDRED-AND-ONE, 

Selections from the Opinions of the Public Press. 

“The reading world in England is probably acquainted by 
report, or by some extracts published in that well-condacted 
Literary Journal, the Athenaunr, with the existence of a popular 
work in Paris, eutitied Livre des Cent-et-Un,.. Varce volumes, 
coutaining a judicious selection from the original papers, have 
just m ade their appearance ina giish dress; and we think 
the ease, the gaicty, the wit, the ont, which characterize mort 


OF THE 


| of the papers, the pathosand the satire, whic h mingle as occasional 
“ Written with great liveliness aud intelligence,” Edinburgh } 


cture of Paris a» it is aud as it has been, 
ively affords, will secure it an auspicious 
reception here.”—The Times. 

“One of the most entertaining works ever issued from the 
Paris press.”—Court Journal. 

“The manners of the Parisians, from the Courtier to the 
Bourgeois—from the Chaussee @’Antin to the Marais—the insti- 
tutions of Paris, from her Foundling He »spital to her Morgue,— 
are alike painted with great t ss of effect and wonderiul 
truth and cinatent ss of detail.” The Alfred. 

“4 mostadmirable commentary on the present state of Parisian 
literature and society. We wish we could communicate a tithe of 
the amusement and pleasure it bas given us. There is scarcely 
page that does not bear upon it some characteristic Wait of our 
gallant, lively, sensitive, wayward »ours. The transiaior 
has doue his duty faithfully, and with a spirited taste, He could 
| not hase adopted a better groundwork than the portion of the 
work which appeared from time to time in the Athenaeum, a 
Journal vow distinguished as much for its admirable resources as 
for its honesty.’’--Trne Sun, 

“ Asa faithful representation of the manners, and nicer traits 
of character of the inhabitants of Poris—and with the French, 
Paris is France—this work is invaluable. As we read, the scenes 
pass before our eyes like a moving panorama, leaving all the im- 
press of having seen an ac tual picture, and where everything is 
delineated so % y¥, connected with the habits, manners, and 
happiness of so contizuous and so important @ nation, it cannot 
fail to give rise to some curious and deep reflections.” —Metro- 

litan Magazine. 

” Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
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1. 4. 
DR. PARIS’S PHARMACOLOGIA. DR. CONOLLY’S LECTURES. 
A New Edition, being the Eighth, “ee rea and closely printed in One Volume F oO U R L E Cc T U R E s 


‘ . ON THE 
i ancy tical STUDY AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE, 


Delivered on different Occasions in the University of London. 
HISTORY OF MEDICAL SUBSTANCES: By JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. 


WITH A VIEW TO ESTABLISH THE ART OF PRESCRIBING, AND OF COM- Price 5s. neatly bound and lettered. 


_ 2p . 18 ee . Sewn “* We trust that this volume will be put into the hands of every medical student in the 
POSING EXTEMPORANEOUS FORMULZ, UPON FIXED If he do not feel interested in it, it is ouuen he does not understand it; let, therefore, Papeces 
AND SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES. take the book up, peruse it in an evening before his pupils, and comment upon it, pointing out such 


illustrations and examples as every man’s experience will supply.”’—Spectaior, November, 1832, 








By J. A. PARIS, M.D. Cantab. F.R.S. F.S.A. cheese “amas ya 7 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of London, Fellow of the Philosophical Society of Cam- THE CELSIAN LIBRAR Y, 
bridge, and of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh. (Now in course of Publication.) 


#,4* The Publishers have much pleasure in offering this new edition of Dr. Paris’s ‘ Pharmacologia’ 1 
to the Public. It is now so printed as to form one handsome volume in 8vo. (instead of two), and 


containe much new and valuable matter, derived from the recent discoveries of Dr. Paris in A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, ENTITLED 


Pharmacological and Chemical Science ; and such additional observations respecting the powers of 
simple and combined Remedies as the extended experience of the Doctor has enabled him to offer. THE 


. NEW LONDON CHEMICAL POCKET-BOOK; 
aie Or, MEMORANDA CHEMICA: 


Being a Compendium of Practical and Pharmaceutical Chemistry, adapted to the Daily U 
Price One Guinea, in cloth, . pe he entens, ¥, adapte iy Use of 


AN IN TRODU C TION By JOHN BARNES, Surgeon, 


Of the London University, and Licentiate of the Apothecaries? Company. 


TO THE 2. 
STUDY OF HUMAN ANATOMY, POCKET MANUAL OF SURGERY, ENTITLED 


Illustrated by numerous accurate and highly-finished Cuts. — 


By JAMES PAXTON, NEW LONDON SURGICAL POCKET-BOOK, 


Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, and Author of the ‘Illustrations of Paley’s Natural (HEDICAL, OPERATIVE, AND MBCBANIGAL), 


Theology. Pray aa fo cee poe pen — = - the late eae Sir ASTLEY 
. ‘ ‘ . . . OOPER, Mr. LA SNCE, and other distinguished Surgeons ; sub-digested in the order of C 
*_* This work may justly be said to make Anatomy an easy and delightful study, and will speedily } Symptoms, Chirurgical and Medical Sroaaeann: Diagnoses, Prognoses, Modes of Opevesien, mat 
become the favourite anatomical guide of professional students, and of all those who are desirous of | other Agents emploved in Hospital and Private Practice ; including an adapted Pharmacopaia ;’ with 
making themselves acquainted with the structure of the human body. connected intermediate Practical Questions aud Answers, preparatory to Examination before the 

«It comprehends the anatomy of the bones, ligaments, muscles, and blood-vessels; and in the | Royal College of Surgeons; Anatomical Notes, References, Glossary, Xec., for the Convenience of 
course oi the description 280 figures are employed, illustrating the disposition, configuration, and |‘ Junior Branches of the Profession, Students, &c, Alphabetically arranged. Price 12s. bound 
connexion of the several parts. In the whole treatise Mr. Paxton has adhered to strict avatomical | 48d lettered. 
eens, and evidently observed o order, and imitated the brevity, clearness, aud precision of | s. 
Cloquet. The-e descriptions are rendered greatly more intelligible than they would otherwise be by | . - ~ _ 
urens of the figures ; and the beginner cannot fail to tind bis progress much facilitated by so agree- | STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE OF PHY SIC, 
able a mode of procuring information.” —Edinburgh Medical Journal. ENTITLED 

ul 4 


Volume the Second (to complete the work) is in the press, and will be published in January, THE NE Ww T ONDON 
3. MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, 















Elegantly printed in Demy Octavo, illustrated with Plates, price Twelve Shillings, AND 
i T yo, 7 a taal 7) hal > 
TORTS TES Peaer POSOLOGICAL POCKET-BOOK; 
OF THE Explaining the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment ; diagnostic and prognostic Signs of Diseases; 
he natural and chemical Characters, medicinal Vrope and Uses, Doses and Forms of Exhibi- 





TO - oa the r 
T R A N Ss A Cc T I O N S | tion; Incompatibies, Adulterations, and officival Preparations of the various Substances, vevetable 
| and mineral, contained in the Pharmacopmias of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin; in which are 
OF THE | introduced the New Medicines, and Litest Discoveries ; Classification of Poisons—their Antidotes, 
Tests, &c.; ineluding Notices from Foreign Materia Medica. With an adapted Conspectus of Pre- 


PROVINCIAL MEDICAL AND SURGICAL | Sipliititiy'srtaged"" Price 2"hound snaiccrics "o™ te Sanserd pofesovst Auorte 


“aN a) r T *,* The preceding Manuals are uniformly printed, and form the three first of a Series now in 
* ’ fz a P . : 
ASSOC IA TION 3 | course of publication, entitled ‘THE CELSIAN LIBRARY.’ They will be fonnd a ready and 
A A om *, _ . | correct appendage to the counter of Town and Country Practitioners; being also a Guide to the 
Containing interesting and important Essays and Cases, Reports of Infirmaries and Dispensaries, | Junior Classes of the Profession, to facilitate their studies in the acquisition of SURGICAL, 


; f the | t 
Medical Jurisprudeuce, Medical Biography, Xc, &c. | MEDICAL, PHARMACEUTICAL, and CHEMICAL Kuowledge. 





THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 


Part XVIII., contTatntine 






















Pregnancy and Delivery, Signs of....By Dr. MONTGOMERY. Pelee cccccccccccccccecccccccccccssses DY Des BOSTOCK, Rhewmatism. --By Dr. BARLOW. 
NN ehsachiccennenats Dr. ASH. Purpura. vai wee)60Dr. GOLDIE. Rickets ... Dr. CUM 
peeudo-Morbid Ayy Dr. RB. TODD. Pyrosis Dr. KERR. Roscola «e+ Dr. TWEEDIE. 
»soriasis Dr. CUMIN, Rape . Dr. BEATTY. 

Puerperal Diseases ... Dr. MARSH HALL, Retrigera Dr, A. T, THOMSON. 


‘The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine’ is the jcint production of no less than Sixty of the most eminent Practical Physicians of Great Britain and Ireland, 
AND IS EDITED BY 
JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to the Chichester Infirmary, &c.; 
ALEXANDER TWEEDIE, M.D. Physician to the London Fever Hospital, &c. ; 
JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. late Professor of Medicine in the London University, &c. 


The Authentication of all the A rticles by the Signatures of the Writers, gives to this work a character of authority and originality very different from that which 
belongs to Encyclopedias on the old plan of anoaymous publication, 

“ This work goes on prosperously ; indeed its success is now beyond doubt...... We strongly recommend this work as by far the best—indeed the only good work of the kind in the English language 
It promises, iu fact, to be a wational concetn.”’—Medico-Chirurgical Review, July, 1832. ear 


s+eeee’ The Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine,’ a work which does honour to our country, and to which one is proud to see the names of so many provincial physicians attached.”—Dr. Hastings’s 
Address to Provincial Medical and Surgical Association. . fs 


“Such a work as this has long been wanting in this country, and will be very dasirable to medical stadents.—British Medicine ought to have set itself forth in this way much sooner. We have often 
wondered that the medicai profession aud tue eaterprising publishers of Great Britain did not, long ere this, enter apon such an undertaking as a* Cyclopwedia of Practical Medicine.’ ’—Medical Gazelle. 

The Two First Volumes of the ‘ Cyclopzdia of Practical Medicine’ are completed, and may be had by one or more Parts at a time ;—or the First and Second Volumes may 
be had, neatly bound and lettered, at the same price as in Parts. The Work will be continued Monthly, until complete, price 5s. each Part. The whole will be compre- 
hended in Three large Volumes, containing as much matter as is usually found in fez ordinary-sized Octavos, and will be finished in January next. 











London : J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No, 2, Catherine Street, Strand, by J. FRANCIS ; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 
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